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Increase your Whole Wheat sales with 


Stone Ground 


on your wrapper! 




















Write for details on Stone 
Ground band wrappers, 
end seals or bags for 
your shop. 


The sales and merchandising magic of the name 
“Stone Ground” on your band wrapper, end seal or 
bread bag will mean a bigger share of the profitable 
whole wheat market for you. And when you use Inter- 
national’s Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour, you know 
you have captured in your loaf that old-fashioned, 
wholesome, wheaty flavor that means profitable, repeat 
sales. 


Get in on this complete promotion — cash-in on extra 
whole wheat profits — order International’s Stone 
Ground Whole Wheat Flour today! 


International <vairwe 


MILLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 





TAKE ADVANTAGE, too, of International’s 
Stone Ground promotional kit to help 
introduce and feature Stone Ground 
products in your shop. This kit includes 
streamers, shelf-talkers, sample bread 
wrappers, consumer inserts, lapel cards, 
news ad proofs and merchandising sug- 
gestions. Ask for your kit when you order 
International’s Stone Ground Whole 
Wheat Flour! 
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_Be Proud of Your Job, 
-as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Bread is the 
Staff of Litr” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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FLOURS OF 
EXCELLENT QUALITY 


FANT MILLING CO. 


SHERMAN, TEXAS 
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112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—-White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. BUFFALO, WY. 











POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












POLAR BEAR flour is a fit companion 
for the finest quality bread. For we produce 
and 


the same 


top 





this superior flour with skillful care 
pride in its outstanding merit, 
that really 


characteristics make a 


quality loaf. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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“From the crowds you’re getting—looks like that 
button is promoting 3 customers instead of 2!” 

“‘That’s what happened when we started serv- 
ing three big pieces of breakfast toast, instead of 
just two. More toast, or hot rolls, sir?” 



























Guess who’s just added a steady customer? 
Everybody likes to go .. . again and again... 
to places where his patronage is appreciated. 


Bakers knew this ’way back when the ex- 
pression “baker’s dozen’”’ originated. That’s 
why more and more of our baker customers 
are promoting this ‘3 instead of 2’’ idea with 
their restaurant customers, because every 
baker knows what that extra courtesy, extra 
service can do to increase any type of business. 


And because we, too, practice what we 
preach, we have consistently offered ‘‘the 
most pleasing service and product you’ve ever 
had” to bakers large and small, all over the 
nation. If you are not already making use of o 
our services as bakery flour specialists, why 
not send a part of your business our way? 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


MINNEAPOLIS (Ofolesleet-lslel jad Sleek KANSAS CITY 
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COURT DECISION—Cargill, Inc. 


has won an important, 
fied decision in its litigation with the Commodity Credit Corp. 
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CANADIAN REPORT—A review of activities affecting the Winni- 


peg Grain Exchange, text of a 


change 
FLOUR 
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to mills by the 


talk by Stanley N. Jones, 
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AWARDS—Orders to process CCC 
and cornmeal for distribution abroad were telegraphed 
U.S. Department of Agriculture Sept. 19 


ex- 
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B.C. Dock Strike Seen Ended Sept. 24, 
No PL 480 Flour for Philippines 


VANCOUVER — The waterfront 
strike at British Columbia ports 
is about over. Traders are hoping 
that the longshoremen will go back 
to work Sept. 24 after giving a 
favorable vote on terms Sept. 23. 
The ports have been idle since the 
walkout Aug. 21 and several thous- 
and tons of flour have been held 
up at the docks and mills in West- 
ern Canada have been compelled 
to shut down or curtail operations. 


It is understood that an immed- 
ate pay increase of 7¢ an hour has 
een offered, with another 7¢ to be 
added in March of 1959 and 7¢ in 
November 1959. Pension contribu- 
tions will be at the rate of 1642¢ an 
hou 

The strike ferced Canadian millers 
ut of the flour export market, with 
consequent advantage to the Ameri- 

eee 


U.S. Rejects Request 
For PL 480 Flour 


WASHINGTON—A request by the 
government of the Philippines that 
the U.S. make available Public Law 
180 funds for the importation of flour 
has been rejected by the U.S. Depart- 
iculture. The Philippine 
to obtain flour in 
local currency 
law. 

iused concern in Can- 
circles (see accompanying 
can be said emphatically 
no PL 480 program 
from the USS. at 


ment of Agr 
authorities wished 
return for payment in 
under the provisions of the 

The 
adian trade 
story) It 
that there 
for flour 
this time 

Officials ol 
tural Service of USDA say that the 
decision to reject the request stems 
from their policy not to assist exports 
of U.S. agricultural products to na- 
tions which are engaged in making 
concessions and introducing embar- 
goes and the like to protect infant 
industries in their territories. In the 
Philippines, FAS officials 
that a local flour mill is coming 
into operation and that it is assisted 
by government protection through va- 


report c 
will be 
imports 


the Foreign Agricul- 


case ol the 


say 


rious devices. 


can millers who have been enabled 
to supply the important Philippines 
market. In addition, the Canadians 
have had to curtail their milling 
operations for the domestic trade 
because their bins are filled with 
high protein wheat destined to be 
lilled into export grades. A _ trade 


about 11,000 
the Van- 


tabulation indicates that 
tons flour are in store at 
couver docks 

Canadian shippers have ex- 
port business slipping away to for- 
competitors with indications 
their chances of recapturing 
lost markets are precarious 
same situation applies to the 
exporters. Already Canadian 
wheat scheduled to go to Manila for 
the opening of the new flour mill 
there has been bogged down at the 
terminals and as a result the Philip- 
pine millers will use soft wheat from 
the U.S. in their first run. 
Considerable perturbation was ex- 


seen 


eign 
that 
those 
The 
wheat 


pressed in Canadian trade circles 

when they learned from a_ bulletin 

issued in New York by the Philip- 
(Turn to STRIKE, page 
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$600-800 Million Authorizations: 





Heavy PL 480 Movement Seen, 
Wheat Prominent in New Deals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY, Northwestern Miller Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Procurement 
authorizations under Public Law 
480, covering the export of surplus 
agricultural commodities valued at 
between $600 million and $800 mil- 
lion, are likely to be announced by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
within the next 30-40 days. Lead- 
ing the list of agreements will be 
India, with a program made up 
largely of wheat. Once the Indian 
pact is completed, and it is the 
guinea pig for future PL 480 agree- 
ments, other arrangements will be 
made covering Yugoslavia, Pakis- 
tan, Korea and Spain. 


just coincidence that the 
Indian program, 
other programs in quick 
telescoped into a 
period which would end 
Tuesday after the first 
ember—the day of the 


It may be 
announcement of the 
followed by 
succession, will be 
30-40 day 
about the first 


Monday in Novy 


national « zressional elections 

But, in all fairness to USDA, in- 
formed opinion says that it is really 
only coincidence and if any snide 
comments are deemed in order, they 


must | lirected to the Democratic- 


controlled House agriculture commit- 
tee which repeatedly refused to enact 
the extension of PL 480 for months 
prior to the adjournment of Con- 
gress 
It appears that Rep. Harold Coole 

(D., N.C chairman of the agricul- 
ture committee and the dealer in the 
farm poker game, dealt a hand 
which is now working to the advan- 
tage of the Benson administration 
politically. The delayed availability of 


purchas power under 480 has 
accumulated in a critical period prior 


to elect The delay has also pro- 
vided |} Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, with the opportunity to 
telescope the procurement power in- 
to the itical period of harvest, and 
the PL 480 exhaust valve will work 
to the advantage of producers in the 
Corn Belt and in the Great Plains 
states 

The ence of these procure- 
ments is seen as a major market- 


supporting factor at a time when the 





Atomic Transportation: 





Super-Submarines Envisaged 


As Carriers of Wheat, Flour 


By GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 
Editor of The Northwestern Miller 
Atomic powered super-subma- 

rines carrying cargoes of wheat, 

flour and other vital materials un- 
der the waters of the world, mov- 
ing swiftly and easily to their 
points of unloading abroad, may 
revolutionize ocean transportation 
in the foreseeable future. That is 
the opinion of many men engaged 
in the business of moving raw ma- 
terials and processed goods into 
export markets, And their opinion 
is shared by the designers of ships. 


farsighted 
naval 


Inspiring them in their 
views is the success of the U.S. 


submarines, Nautilus and Skate, in 


negotiating the waters beneath the 
polar ice. That expedition had de- 
fense connotations, but traders were 


commercial 


quick to seize upon the 
implications 

Cited are three advantages for un- 
derwater transportation—speed, the 
ability to use ports icebound during 
most of the year, and the facility to 
hide in the event of aerial attack in 
wartime 

This is not science fiction; it is 


practical and real. The tramp steam- 
er of the future may be a large 
cigar-shap¢ vessel that submerges 
as soon as moves, leaving only a 
(Turn to SUBMARINES, page 34) 


are bogging 
burden of surpluses 


commodity markets 
down under the 


Wheat for India 
India—the model—will obtain ap- 
proximately three million tons of 
grain during a period from the date 
of the announcement through Dec 
31, 1959. Most of the program will 
involve wheat. The Indian demand is 
seen as the most urgent. The size of 
the commitment indicates the death 
knell of the controversial barter pro- 
gram for India because shipping ex- 
perts say that India could not handle, 
through its port facilities, more than 
the total amount now contemplated 
under PL 480. The Indian program 
covers an 18 month period—July 1, 
1958, to Dec. 31, 1959—and already 

three months have expired 


The Yugoslavian program will be 





— BULLETIN — 

WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. advisory committee is 
recommending to the secretary of 
agriculture the application of a low 
loan level of $1.10 bu., national av- 
erage, for noncompliers in respect 
of this year’s corn crop. 





wheat; Pakistan will 
take cotton besides wheat. Spain, it 
is expected, will require edible fats 
Korea is another leading claimant 
Cashwise, around $350 million will 
be spent for wheat on the price basis 
of $70 ton f.o.b. used by USDA offi- 
their calculations. Cotton 
about 300,000 bales will 
overing near- 
largely edi- 


predominantly 


cials in 
shipments of 
iccount for $45 million c 
by shipment. Edible fats 
ble oils, amounting to about 200,000 
tons will cost nearly $60 mil- 
lion on an f.o.b. basis. To the above 
be added about a million tons of 
feed grains with a value of about $50 
million. Other deals will complete the 
total cash appropriation of $600-800 
million 

To prevent any 
of the imminent pri 
grams—they will follow one after the 
other and will not be issued simul- 
taneously—it must be stated that the 


metric 


will 


misunderstanding 
curement pro- 


$600-800 million is for nearby use 
There still remains in the USDA 
“kitty” better than an additional bil- 


lion dollars which may be used up to 
Dec. 31, 1959 





DAMPNESS DELAYING 
CANADIAN HARVEST 


WINNIPEG—Dampness is holding 
up harvest operations in the northern 
sections of western Canada and in 
the more southern areas where a few 
late crops remain to be combined. 
However, it is estimated that more 
than 70% of the 1958 crop is now in 
farmers’ bins. Only a relatively short 
period of dry weather will be re- 
quired to finish the harvest, but with 
shortened days and heavy dews the 
combining period is being steadily re- 
duced, Farmers are being advised to 
avoid harvesting grain that is tough 
or damp because of limited space 
available to handle out-of-condition 
grain. 
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ditorials 


Expense Control as an Aid to Milling Profit 


S A WANING SUMMER gives way to fall, the 
A chairmen of boards, the presidents and the 
directors account for their stewardship in the pre- 
ceding business year. Week by week, The Miller 
records the results as they become available—in 
the current issue there are two milling companies 
presenting their accounts. What the senior 
executives have to say by way of commentary for 
their stockholders provides an enlightening his- 
tory of the difficulties and problems faced by the 
industry over the years. They chronicle successes 
and disappointments; they point to ways where 
hoped-for improvements can be achieved. 

The earnings-to-sales ratio in the milling in- 
dustry, variously computed at anything from 1¢ to 
2¢, is a major talking point whenever millers fore- 
gather and the discussions lead to much despond- 
ent shaking of heads. The proportion of earnings 
on every dollar of sales is reputedly among the 
lowest of any industry in North America. 

As a typical instance, Paul Gerot, president of 
the Pillsbury Co., reports that his firm earned 
1.6¢ on every sales dollar in the last fiscal year, 
and he has reason to be pleased because this 
showed an improvement of .4¢ over the preceding 
year. Recalling that Fortune magazine listed av- 
erage earnings of 5.6¢ per dollar for the 500 larg- 
est U.S. corporations last year, he suggests that 
within the food industry the goal, for the time 
being at least, should be 2.5¢. Soon, he concedes, 
that figure will be inadequate in the light of 
changing conditions. 

It is a low target indeed, comparatively speak- 
ing, but realistic in the circumstances. 

What is the reason for the low rate of earn- 
ings in the milling industry? One reason, freely 
advanced, is that the industry sells itself too 
cheaply. It is too prone, the critics allege, to sell 
at giveaway prices merely to lift business from a 
competitor. There is considerable truth in this as- 


The New 


HE BAKING INDUSTRY is to be congratu- 

lated for the part it has played over the 
past decade in advancing food technology and in 
recognizing that some of the ingredients made 
available through technology may not have been 
fully tested in foods and in widespread use. This 
10 years of research and cooperation has culmin- 
ated in the new food additives amendment to the 
Federal Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

A formal resolution adopted several years ago 
by the American Bakers Assn. recognizes that 
additives which are to be used in foods should be 
adequately tested prior to their use in order to 
protect the health of consumers and to advance 
this food technology. 

As the American Bakers Assn. points out, the 
concept of safety used in this legislation involves 
a simple answer to the question: ‘Does this sub- 
stance contain anything which might possibly be 
hazardous to the consumer's health?’ Safety re- 
quires the reasonable certainty that no harm will 
result from the proposed use of such an additive, 
bearing in mind that scientists are agreed it is 
impossible to establish with complete certainty 
the absolute harmlessness of any chemical sub- 
stance. 


sertion. Yet it is unlikely that the price level can 
be raised sufficiently to reach the 2.5¢ level or 
greater at this time. 

There is no secret in achieving better earnings. 
They can come from increased margins and they 
can come from increased volume. But there is one 
other way. 

Perhaps, instead of concentrating on the “low- 
ness” of the l¢ or 2¢ earnings figure, it might be 
as well to pay some attention to the “highness” 
of the 99¢ or 98¢ expense figure. Many expenses in 
modern business are fixed and they cannot be al- 
tered. Others are controllable. A cutback of only 
l¢ in the cost of earning a dollar would take the 
industry over the top of Mr. Gerot’s projected 2.5¢. 

All companies are constantly searching for 
ways to reduce their outgoings. The suggestion is 
not made as a panacea. But costs can be reduced 
by increased productivity which, in turn, stems 
from constant attention to modernization. Yet 
reduced costs do not necessarily imply greater 
capital outlay. The costs to which we refer are 
those within the purview of every member of the 
company—in the mill, in the office and on the road 
This is all part of that science known as man 
management. It behooves every member of the 
work force to play his part in reducing costs. Ev- 
ery individual, no matter what his job, must be 
sold on the advantages he will gain for himself by 
watching costs so carefully that they dip below 
the current 99¢ or 98¢ level. 

Programs can be introduced, and are being in- 
troduced, for increased productivity from existing 
facilities, for the elimination of waste, and for the 
reduction of spoilage—a carelessly heaved sack of 
flour or case of packaged goods is a cost adding 
factor of alarming proportions. 

Increased sales and increased margins are only 
part of the profit story. Watching costs ranks 
equally in priority. 


Food Law 


In addition, there is the cumulative effect of 
such an additive, combined with the additional 
and nearly incalculable possibility that such a 
chemical substance might react with another 
chemical to cause harm. As ABA explains, the 
secretary of health and welfare, in determining 
the safety of an additive, will have to consider 
not only the food to which the additive is directly 
added, but also other foods derived from those 
foods. 

All of the baking industry’s wishes in regard 
to controversy between the government and the 
food industry were not completely observed—the 
industry recommended that a food or additive 
manufacturer should be allowed a_ substantial 
right of appeal. The amendment as signed allows 
findings of fact by the government to be conclu- 
sive if supported by any “substantial evidence” 
in the record. However, the legislators themselves 
indicated that the federal findings of fact should 
not be based on isolated evidence, but rather on 
a fair evaluation of the entire record. 

There is little question that the baking indus- 
try will continue its policy of cooperation with 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
on new ingredients in its products which may be 
selected for review. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONT.—Earn- 
ings after taxes of $185,267 for the 
fiscal year just ended have been 
announced by the Montana Flour 
Mills Co. in its annual report to 
stockholders. This compares with 
earnings of $365,476 in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year, the report noted. 
Dividends of $1.20 per _ share, 
amounting to $146,428.80, were paid 
last year, compared with dividends 
of 20¢ per share, amounting to 
$24,404.80 paid this year. 


“In consideration of reduced earn- 
ings and the financial burden inci- 
dent to modernization and _ rehabili- 
tation of properties and to adjusting 


plant operations to meet changing 
conditions, it is the feeling of the 
directors that the reduction in divi- 


dends was necessary to protect long 
term best interests,”’ C. G. McClave, 
president and general manager said 
in his message to stockholders. 

“The company has been strength- 
ened,” Mr. McClave said, “in that 
working capital has been increased 
by approximately $99,000; the ratio 
of current to liabilities has 
been improved from $3 to $3.28; and 
additions to plant and other factors 
have increased book value per share 
from $43.90 to $45.52. 


assets 


“The company, like others, has 
suffered to some extent from the 
general business slump which has 


prevailed over mest of the past year 
It has, however, suffered te a much 
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Montana Flour Mills Report 
Notes Decline in Earnings 


result of the 
actions taken 


extent as a 
cumulative effect of 
by the government in connection 
with price support and export sub- 
sidy programs. Montana’s current 
wheat quality problem has its origins 


greater 


in governmental price support ac- 
tivities. These same activities have 
resulted in surpluses which have 


created extremely complex adminis- 
trative problems. Governmental ef- 
forts to solve them have greatly 
disturbed and distorted market and 
price relationships, and in the pro- 
the grain and milling industry 
has been hard hit, the Montana seg- 
ment thereof in particular. In addi- 
tion, transportation relationships 
have been upset by the war in pro- 
between rail, truck and barge 
carriers, the outcome of which is as 
yet unresolved. 

“As of the the initial 
steps have been taken to bring Mon- 
tana back into the ranks of quality 
wheat producing states. This will not 
happen overnight, but the trend has 
been reversed and will, we believe, 
continue in the right direction. Gov- 
ernmental administrators have been 
alerted to the need for certain 
changes in their export policies, and 
we feel that past mistakes will not 
be repeated. Transportation prob- 
lems are still with us, but are rapid- 
ly reaching a point where we hope 
that ccrrective action can be 
tained,” Mr. McClave declared. 


cess 


egress 


present, 


ob- 





Food and Nuclear Attack: 





USDA Official Outlines Plans 
To Reduce War Vulnerability 


“Civil defense and defense mo- 
bilization are in fact ‘self-preser- 
vation.’ This is serious business. 
We cannot afford to pretend that 
the need is not there. We cannot 
afford not to do all that is reason- 
able and practical, both individual- 
ly and collectively, to advance the 
security of America—and of our 
people.” 


v v 


The words appearing as a preamble 
to this story were written by Ezra 
Taft Benson, secretary of agriculture, 
in 1957 when his department issued a 
bulletin “Defense Guides for Commer- 
cial Food Facilities.” 

True D. Morse, under secretary of 
agriculture and president of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp., has underlined 
the importance of food as the first 
line of defense in any war by saying: 
“To reduce vulnerability and increase 
the chance of surviving an attack on 
the U.S., the food industry must pre- 
pare itself before an emergency oc- 
curs.” The food industry and its re- 
lated services, he asserts, are vital 
parts of the nation’s defense capac- 
ity. It is therefore imperative that 
the industry prepare as far as possi- 
ble to lessen the vulnerability to at- 
tack and to make arrangements to 
recommence production at the ear- 
liest possible moment following at- 
tack. 

USDA will shortly publish a national 
plan for civil defense and defense mo- 
bilization. Mr. Morse recommends 


and 
deal 


that the food industry study it 
prepare itself accordingly. To 
successfully with emergency situa- 
tions preparations must be made in 
advance. Such advance preparation 
is particularly important in connec- 
tion with nuclear attack because 
there would be little or no warning 

The government, Mr. Morse states, 
cannot do the whole job of insuring 
preparedness. It can establish pro- 
grams and give guidance, but it must 
rely on farms and the food industry 
to produce, process and distribute 
food. 


Planned Protection Essential 

Mr. Morse, speaking in Washing- 
ton, declared: “Although our farms 
need to give attention to many de- 
fense matters, they are widely dis- 
persed and generally in a good posi- 
tion to survive an attack. It is equal- 
ly important, however, that the 
sential elements of the government 
and the food industry survive so that 
they will also be prepared to do 
their part after an attack has oc- 
curred. This means that both must 
give attention in advance to such 
matters as succession of command, 
relocation sites, protection of records, 
dispersal or protective construction to 
reduce vulnerability, availability of 
equipment and supplies, and emer- 
gency organization structure.” 

Congress has already expressed 
concern on the issue and in 1956 it 
amended Sec. 2 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950 by adding at the 
FOOD DEFENSE, 


es- 


(Turn to page 32) 
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Comparative Balance Sheet 
ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS ——June 30, 1958——— — June 30, 1957 
Cash on hand and in banks $ 689,872.29 $ 921,510.70 
Accounts receivable, trade $1,474,664.6! $1,235,273.14 
Notes receivable 31,386.60 31,257.46 
Tota 1,506,051.21 | ,266,530.60 
Less reserve for doubtful accounts 60,000.00 446 051.21 60,000.00 1,206,530.60 
Travel advances 1,375.00 2,125.00 
Railroad 3ims 234.10 929.87 
Advances on transit and stored 
Qrair 27,674.75 107,913.14 
Prepaid interest and expense 9,605.37 19,446.10 
Prepaid insurance 38,328.56 48 487.45 
Inventories 
Wheat $1, 166,612.57 209,860.69 
Flour 124,781.22 152,463.07 
Grains and misc. merchandise 148,505.79 38,739.97 
Feeds and ingredients 536,064.06 505,915.86 
Packages and supplies 1§2,314.17 50,330.89 
Chemicals and equipment 153,923.51 91,492.38 
Equity wheat and flour 
contracts 19,717.35 4,504.06 
Prepaid freight 100,854.05 92,152.50 
Accrued storage 19,923.88 2,383,261 .90 9,390.77 2,345,842.07 
Total current assets $4,606, 403.18 $4,652,784.93 
FIXED ASSETS 
Piant and real estate $4,259, 827.23 4,004, 309.99 
Less wance for depreciation 2,014,765.13 1,874,661 .22 
Book value 2,245,062.10 2,129,648.77 
Sundry equipment at depreciated 
ue 87,877.93 94,399.87 
Net fixed assets 2,332,940.03 2,224,048.64 
OTHER ASSETS 
Stocks and exchange membership 2,329.47 2,329.47 
Due on sale of assets 16,000.00 25,382.05 
Deposit 936.30 685.00 
Tot ther assets 19,265.77 29,396.52 
Tot assets $6,958, 608.98 $6,906,230.09 
LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 
CURRENT ABILITIES June 30, 1958-——— ——June 30, 1957 
Customers’ credit balances $ 7,970.49 $ 6,656.80 
Accounts payable, trade 22,671.4 20,608.08 
Ad es—Grain in transit 201,575.00 308,116.99 
Accrued commissions 0,538.75 11,436.77 
Payro taxes 9,508.89 8,977.76 
N payable, banks 900,000.00 800 000.00 
Fede come tax $ 189,758.26 $ 376,986.22 
Less paid on estimate 3,450.00 86,308.26 52,000.00 324,986.22 
Mont orporation license tax 3,025.00 11,579.91 
Accrued salary adjustment 870.00 3,725.00 
Accrued renta 1,410.8 1,915.45 
Accrued property taxes 58, 700.00 50,900.00 
Total current liabilities $1,403,578.69 $!1,548,902.98 
CAPITAL 
Capita! stock issued 
22,024 shares commo $1 ,220,240.00 $! 220,240.00 
Retained earnings 
B nning balance 4,137,087 3,910,477.80 
year's adjustments 36,841.44 7,561.73 
Tot 4,173,928.55 3,918,039.53 
fit for year 85,266.54 365,476.38 
Tota "4,359.195.09 4,283,515.9 
dividends paid 24,404.80 46,428.80 
B e end of year $4,334,790.29 $4,137,087 
Tot apit §,555,030.29 §,357,327.11 
T bilities and capita $6,958 608.98 $6,906, 230.09 
Working capita $3, 202,824.49 $3,103,881.95 
Rat urrent assets to 
abilities 3.2 3.00 
Book value per share of stock $ 45.52 $ 43.90 
Summary of Operations 
Net operating ome before charges below $ 971. 493.86 
Interest expense $ 07,425.03* 
Depre t for year 68 406.87 
Plant maintenance and repair 53,992.94 
Bad debts et recovery 950.87 
County, payro snd other taxes 64,570.09 
Tota $ 593,444.06 
Net ome before federal and state income taxes $ 378,049.80 
Less income taxes 192,783.26 
Net income $ 185,266.54 
*On reports for prior years terest was deducted from Net Operating Income Before 
Charges Below 
Summary of Plant Additions 
Plant and equipme depreciated value, June 30, 1958 $2,224,048.64 
Additions during the year 
Fergus F mi smpletion of remodeling 
C $ 178,080.45 
18,739.46 
7,162.28 
n equipment 3,827.88 
Truck loading equipment, compressor 
a treater 5,238.52 
Elevator divisior . 
Brady—Residence tion $ 4,000.00 
Seyser—Residence addition 194.6! 
Great Falls—Building addition and water line 801.26 
Kolin—Building additions 966.2 
Moore—Cleaner 3,360.77 
Sipple—Scale 769.10 
Sunburst—Completion of storage tanks 
and building addition 24,652.73 37,744.68 250,793.42 
Miscellaneous additions and minor betterments 26,504.84 
T $2,501, 346.90 
Less depreciat for year 168,406.87 


Plant and equipment depreciated value June 


30 


958 


$2,332,940.03 
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Robin Hood Strike 
At Humberstone 
Settled Sept. 17 


MONTREAL—A 71-day 


y strike by 
hourly employes of Robin Hood Flour 


Mills. Ltd., at Humberstone, Ont., 
was settled at a meeting of union 
ind company negotiators Sept. 17 


The mill was back in operation on 





Sept 2a 

Striking employees were members 
f | i] 416, United Packinghouse 
Workers America (CIO). The 


accepted the company’s latest 
posal by a vote of 135 to 16. Simi- 
proposals had been rejected pre- 


iously by the union 


Conciliation Hearing 

Negotiations first began in Novem- 
ber, 1957 and culminated in a hear- 
it before the Conciliation 
Board, an impartial government body 
which was called in to judge the mer- 
On June 16, the board 
recommended a renewed contract of 
19 months duration 

‘With the hope of avoiding a strike 
which would be costly to our employ- 


ees and to ourselves, we offered to 


Ontario 


its of the case 


follow all of the board’s recommen- 
lations, even though they were not 
vholly acceptable,” stated George H 
McIvor, chairman of the board of 
Robin Hood 

The union, however, rejected the 


board’s rec and called 
the strike which had idled 195 hourly 
mployees at the Humberstone 
The main issue in 
duration of a new 


paid ¢ 


miu since 


July 8 
lispute was the 


igreement 
Contract Difference 
Robin Hood wanted a new, two- 
ear contract, the same as the pre- 
vious contract which had expired last 
February. The union, on the other 
inted a one-year contract 
ve resulted in an expi- 
! ipproximating those at 
the company’s three mills in western 
Canada with a view toward eventual 
establishment of a master agreement 
vering all the company’s mills in 
Canada 
TI 


he settlement 


provides for a 19- 





nth agreement from Feb. 1, 1958, 
Sept. 1, 1959. This is the same as 
basis recommended by the con- 
ition board and accepted by the 
iny before the strike began. 

. . 
Brazil, Uruguay Sign 
Wheat Trade Pact 

RIO DE JANEIRO Brazil and 
Uruguay have signed a trade agree- 
nent providing for annual exporta- 


tion of 250,000 metric tons (9,186,000 

of Uruguayan wheat to Brazil 
during the three calendar years 1958- 
1960 


This continues the trade plans 
which these countries began in De- 
er, 1953, with a_ three-year 


rreement providing for an exchange 
$38 million worth of goods annu- 
including large quantities of 
jruguayan wheat and flour exports 
be determined later. 
Subsequent agreements fixed a to- 
of at least 200,000 metric tons 
rain equivalent) (7,349,000 bu.) for 
lendar 1954; 300,000 tons (11,023,- 
0 bu.) each for 1955 and 1957; and 
320,000 tons (11,758,000 bu.) for 1956. 


Uruguay’s exports of wheat and 
flour to Brazil exceeded the goal in 
1954, but fell short in 1955, 1956 


and 1957 


THE 





Gerald S. Kennedy 


NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


E. O. Boyer 


G. S. Kennedy Named to Newly Created 
Executive Vice Presidency of GMI 


SAN FRANCISCO —Gerald S. 
Kennedy of Minneapolis, a veteran 
of 44 years with General Mills, 
Inc., was elected Sept. 22 to the 
newly created position of executive 
vice president. The announcement 
was made by Charles H. Bell, pres- 
ident of GMI, following action by 
the company’s board of directors 
which met here Sept. 22. 


Another important organizational 
change resulting from this action of 
the GMI board was the announce- 
ment by Mr. Bell of the appointment 


of E. O. Boyer of San Francisco as 
vice president and administrator of 
the flour, feed and oilseeds opera- 


tions. These duties were relinquished 
by Mr. Kennedy in accepting his new 
assignment. 

Both Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Boyer 
have previously been vice presidents 
and directors. 

Mr. Bell further announced that 
B. W. Roberts of San Francisco has 
been elected vice president and suc- 
ceeds Mr. Boyer in the position as 
general manager of the Sperry Oper- 
ations in the western states. 

Mr. Kennedy was born Oct. 29 
1894, in St. Paul, and graduated from 
the College of St. Thomas in 1914. 
He attended Murray public school 
ind De La Salle prior to his enreoll- 


ing at St. Thomas. He was captain 

of the 1914 baseball team at St. 

Thomas and won letters on the 
eee 


championship 1912 and 1913 football 
teams at that institution. 

Mr. Kennedy entered the employ 
of Washburn Crosby Co. June 15, 
1914. Beginning as office boy, he 
worked in the wheat department at 
Minneapolis until 1920, when he was 
transferred to the Buffalo office 
where he served for 19 years in grain 
and operations. He was a member of 
the Buffalo Corn Exchange and the 
Buffalo Club and managed the Fron- 
tier Elevator for GMI. In 1939, Mr. 
Kennedy returned to Minneapolis as 
director of operations control. He 
became director of flour and feed 
operations in 1942, and vice president 
in 1943. 

Mr. Kennedy is past president and 
former chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the Millers National Fed- 
eration. He is a former president of 
the Flour Millers Export Assn., hold- 
ing that office from 1944 to 1946 
Serving as committee member for 
MNF during the NRA and Process- 
ing Tax period, Mr. Kennedy prac- 
tically became a resident in Wash- 
ington during World War II with 
ceilings, subsidies, war food restric- 
tions and export controls cutting 
across the flour industry's way of life 
in practically every phase of the 
business. 

Mr. Kennedy's activities with GMI 
include chairman of the purchasing 

(Turn to GMI POSTS, page 27) 


Harry Bullis Predicts Excellent Year 
For Business as GMI Directors Meet 


SAN FRANCISCO — A prediction 


that 1959 should be an excellent year 


in the business world was made here 
Sept. 22 during a press conference 
by Harry A. Bullis, chairman of the 
board of General Mills, Inc. If the 
uncertainties of the foreign situation 
and the possibility of inflation can 
be controlled, Mr. Bullis said, eco- 
nomic recovery will proceed soundly 
from the recent business contrac- 
tion. Here is the statement Mr. Bul- 
lis gave to the press preceding a 
meeting here of the board of direc- 
tors of GMI: 


Vv ¥ 


It is now apparent that the recent 
business contraction reached its low 





point in the first quarter of 1958, 
when gross national product dipped 
to an annual rate of $425.8 billion 

nearly $20 billion under the third 
quarter of 1957 which was the pre- 
vious high. Thus the recession has 
been characterized by a quick dip of 
412% in gross national product in a 
period of six months, and an abrupt 
turn after the low of the first quar- 
ter. Industrial production has climbed 
slowly but steadily from its low point 
in April, and by July had gained 
back nearly a third of its previous 
over-all decline. Best of all, the re- 
covery has been widespread, includ- 
ing substantial improvement in the 


manufacture of primary metals and 
(Turn to HARRY BULLIS, page 27) 





September 23, 1958 


Program Released 
For District 11, 
AOM, Meeting 


ASHEVILLE, N.C. A tentative 
pregram has been announced for the 
meeting of Southeastern District 11, 
Association of Operative Millers, at 
the Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, 
Oct. 9-11. Registration will start at 
3 p.m. Oct. 9, and allied hospitality 
rooms for early arrivals will open at 
6:30 p.m. 

The first general session will start 
at 10 a.m. Oct. 10. There will also be 
a ladies’ meeting and tours. The ses- 
sion will open with reports by the 
chairman, secretary and treasurer 
The address of welcome will be given 
by John D. Earle, president, Earle- 
Chesterfield Mill Co., Asheville 

Harry Hunter, Cullowhee, N. C., 
former and now acting secretary of 
the American Corn Millers Federa- 
tion, will speak on “A Look at Corn- 
meal the Next Five Years.” Frank J. 
Shidler, president, SMICO, Oklahoma 
City, will discuss “New Developments 
in Automatic High Speed Packaging 
of Small Packages.” James B. Vog- 
ler, executive secretary, North Caro- 
lina Feed Dealers Assn., Charlotte, 
will speak on “You Can’t Make Hay 
Sitting Down.” 

A cocktail hour is scheduled for 6 
p.m. Oct. 10, and the banquet will 
start at 7 p.m. Donald S. Eber, Kan- 
sas City, executive vice president of 
AOM, will give the banquet address. 

The chairman's breakfast for offi- 
cers and speakers will be held at 8 
a.m. Oct. 11. The ladies’ and general 
sessions will start at 9 a.m. Business 
during this session will include the 
election of officers, designation of 
spring and fall meeting places and a 
report by Mr. Eber. 

Speakers Oct. 11 and their topics 
will be C. W. Brabender, president, 
Brabender Instruments, Inc., South 
Hackensack, N.J., “Factors Govern- 
ing Production of Uniform Four;” 
Warren E. Walter, chief engineer size 
classification, Sprout, Waldron & Co., 








Inc., Muncy, Pa., “Adding Fats to 
Feeds,” and George E. Swarbreck, 
editor, The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, “How Safe Is Your 
Job?” 
BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
Canadian Exports 
WINNIPEG — Aggregating 3,813,- 
000 bu. for the seven days ended 
Sept. 18, Canada’s wheat and flour 


export clearances almost doubled the 
previous week's total. The longshore- 
men’s strike at the Pacific Coast 
ports, however, continued to block 
grain movement through those out- 
lets. 

The outward movement included 
502,000 bu. flour and 195,000 of this 
total was for International Wheat 
Agreement countries. The IWA to- 
tal a week earlier was equivalent to 
329,000 bu. out of total flour clear- 
ances equal to 860,000 bu. wheat. 

For the first time in many months 
IWA wheat shipments exceeded the 
Class 2 exports with the movement 
of 1,703,000 bu. including 951,000 to 
Germany; 392,000 to the Netherlands; 
327,000 to Ireland, and 33,000 bu. to 
Denmark. The U.K. was the destina- 
tion for 1,387,000 bu. of the total 
Class 2 clearances of 1,608,000 bu. 
One boat was bound for India with 
116,000 bu. while 39,000 cleared to 
Belgium; 36,000 to Nepal; 20,000 to 
the Netherlands, and 10,000 bu. to 
Venezuela. 
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LeRoy D. Godfrey, 
Prominent Chicago 
Grain Buyer, Dies 


CHICAGO LeRoy D. Godfrey, 
member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade since 1937 and a former mem- 
ber of its board of directors, died 
Sept. 17. He was 77 years old. 

Mr. Godfrey had the unique dis- 
tinction of having served on the gov- 


erning body of three of the largest 
North American grain exchanges; in 
addition to the Chicago Board of 
Trade directorate, he also had been 
a member of the Minneapolis Grain 
Exchange board of directors and of 
the Grain Exchange Council, Winni- 


Man. He had seen military serv- 
ice during the Spanish-American 
War and was a member of McKinley 
Camp, Spanish-American War Vet- 
erans. 

Mr. Godfrey's connection with the 
grain trade dates back to 1904, when 
he became affiliated with the Van 
Dusen Harrington organization, Min- 
neapolis. Later he became a partner 
in the Godfrey-Blanchard Grain Co., 
Minneapolis, and in 1924 he took over 
the management of Parker & Graff's 
Winnipeg Branch. In 1937, he trans- 
ferred to Chicago to become head 
corn buyer for the Corn Products Co., 
Chicago office, which position he held 
until his retirement from the corcern 
in 1946. During the 22 years that he 
was a member of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, he served on many of its 
important committees and, for the 
past two years, was a consultant with 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 

Survivors include his widow, Sena; 


peg, 


a son, Paul R. Godfrey; a sister, 
Blanche Watson, and two brothers, 
Rufus J. and Burt K. Godfrey 


Fe 





BREAD 


Southern Bakeries 
Reports Increase 
In Earnings 


ATLANTA, GA.—Operating profit 
of Southern Bakeries Co. continued 
to show an upward trend during the 
36 weeks ending Sept. 6, increasing 
48% compared with the correspond- 
ing period of 1957. Continuing a pat- 


S THE STAFF OF L 





tern set early in the year, the profit 
showing was achieved in spite of a 
decline in sales amounting to 4.3‘ 


reported Ogden A. Geilfuss, president. 
Southern’s earnings a common 


share registered a further gain for 
the period, moving up from $3.99 to 
$4.21. 


President Geilfuss pointed out that 
the company’s operations showed a 
consistent profit throughout the en- 
tire period of the business recession, 
in contrast with the performance of 
other producers in the packaged food 
field 

“We attributed this condition to a 
steady increase in our company’s ef- 
ficiency at every level of its opera- 
tion,” Mr. Geilfuss said. “In particu- 
lar, it reflects the results of a con- 
tinuing campaign of modernization 
among our 17 bread and cake plants, 
coupled with a rigid program of mod- 
ern cost controls.” 

Southern’s directors have declared 
quarterly dividends in cash of 5¢ a 
share of common stock, and dividends 
in shares of common stock equal to 
20¢ a share to both preferred and 
common stockholders, in addition to 
a cash preference dividend of 12.5¢ 
a share to preferred stockholders 
The payment maintains Southern’s 
unbroken record of quarterly divi- 
dends paid consecutively since 1935. 
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STRIKE DATE SET 
AT FOUR MILLS 


MINNEAPOLIS — The American 
Federation of Grain Millers has dis- 





“J 


Centennial Mills Reports 
Increase in Net Income 








closed that it has set Oct. 6 strike SEATTLE An increase o 
deadlines at four flour mills in Minne- th $100,000 in consolidated net in 
sota and Wisconsin, affecting 320 cor is reported by Centennial Mills 
employees. The plants affected are Inc., S t n its 69th annual re 
the International Milling Co. mills at pcrt t tockholders. Consolidated net 
Wabasha and New Prague, Minn., and inc e for the year ending June 30 
King Midas Flour Mills plants at 1958, is reported at $196,236.21, con 
Hastings, Minn., and Superior, Wis. A pared \w $91,677.87 for the ye 
union spokesman said negotiations ending June 30, 1957. Net incon r 
have broken down in each case but shat s reported at $1.28 ympare 
that the federal conciliation service With $.59 in 1957 
would be asked to intervene in an at- T profit the year reflects op- 
tempt to settle the disputes before erat irnings $165,553.90 and 
the strikes take place. non-recur! eal s of $31,683.31 
Mo! Milt n, Centennial preside nt 
said the epor The latter cate- 
Pure Food Agents SS ashen of ancin cada Ga 
c it’s . & iif] ©i¢ 1LtO0TS a itel- 
Seize More Grain ville, Brewster, Mansfield, Doug 
ind Withrow, Wash 
FARGO, N.D.—Additional seizures EF] rs at Paha. Tokio and |- 
of North Dakota grain by inspectors = g Wash = were sold. the 
enforcing federal pure food regula- GG, Wash.) Feed Mill was pu 
tions have occurred in recent months cl ntennial by the Wash- 
Up to Aug. 15, more than 15 car- ¥ ( perative Farmers Ass 
loads of North Dakota grain were’ Febru The ss from this latte 
barred from sale as human food in tr ct ntial, Mi l 
1958. Nearly all was wheat, except burn said d ffset the prof- 
for a carload of rye and barley. Rod- its resulting f1 sa th ‘ 
ent filth, particularly that of mice, vat pertie Granger plant 
was responsible for the action by he s t profitable during 
federal inspectors the s w years of its operation 
Ben C. McCabe to Join GTA Staff 
MINNEAPOLIS—Ben C. McCabe tan id South Dakota 
chairman of the board of the McCabe The s joes not involve Mc¢ 
Co., has announced that he will be- stock McCabe Co. will no 1 
come a member of the Farmers Un- be n and feed business ] 
ion Grain Terminal Assn. staff for a wi e the McCabe Inves 
year after Oct. 1, the date the assets & e at least, it w 
of the McCabe Co. will be transferred n 
to GTA under terms of a sale Sept Ir ter to McCabe emp S 
13. (See The Miller, Sept. 16, 1958, Bi Cabe said in part, “O 
page 6.) le re ymmon to f y-ow 
However, the other three McCabe _ bus s which reach the 
brothers who make up the firm’s ex-_ f nerations. Ir it 
ecutive board will not join GTA, Mr c ffairs, stock lers 
McCabe said. The brothers are ests te “ 5 sifie 
George, president, J. R., vice presi- a1 k loyalty develop It 
dent, and L. F. McCabe, treasurer was st of s ng a} 
Most of the personnel, including of- be J se. We ex] 
fice employees, of both the grain and al reors Dy 
feed divisions of McCabe, are reported bi vas tl nly way to res 
to be meving to GTA intact. The sale t t to be pruden 
involves line elevators and feed mills n the st interests s k 
at 57 locations in Minnesota, Mon- h ist rs emp S 
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Moritz Milburn 


recently oper! ited consist- 


ia 
ently at a loss. With the disposal of 
the Granger mill the program involv- 
ng the sal if properties operating 
t a loss was mpleted, Mr. Milburn 
said 
Output Satisfactory 
On the other hand, the acquisition 
f the Milton-Freewater lll fron 
t Preston-Shaffer Milling Co. not 
ly brought with it additional flour 
s s, but also its operations for last 
year resulted in a satisfactory output 
Mr. Milburn said 
Net sales of flour, formula feeds 
na cery jucts totaled $30,547,- 
552.46, up from $25,590,843.40 ft 
with $137,920.62 of pe ik sales dur- 
! 1949. Export flour sales, particu- 
y to the Philippines, showed grat- 
vir ains, Mr. Milburn said 
The volume of domestic flour sales 
ed substantially unchanged 
ext that it reflected the additional 
is ss which came to the company 
s a result of purchasing the Milton- 
Freewater plant Feed sales were 
subs tially wer as a resuit OF ter- 
minating company operations at 
Granger last February and at Boze- 
d Missou Mont., in May 
1957. Bad debt writeoffs were again 
disappointingly high at $194,515.30 
due least in part to the generally 
inprofitabl experie! in turkey 
raisir n Washington and Oregon 
M M irn said 
Wit respect t lour, the first 
CENTENNIAI 
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Arthur W. Fosdyke 
Dies in Chicago 


CHICAGO—Funeral services were 
conducted here Sept. 22 for Arthur 
W Fosdvk 77. Anetsberger Bros 
Inc a vetel member of the bak- 

st M Fosdyke was presi 
ce the Bakers Courtesy Club of 
Chica for 25 years and, upon re 
tir fi t office in 195; 
was ‘ th } rv life title 

K fishe 

Mr Fosdyke spent his entire ca- 
er n tl bak ndustry, havins 
been ected at various times with 
t W. E. I ( Heinemann Bak 

es, Davidson's Bakeries and, for 
tl st nine years, with Anetsberge1 
Bros. He is survived by a daughter 
Mrs. Virginia Dori 











— buying across the country 
dropped almost to the lowest 
point of the current crop year In the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 22. 
With prices considerably above levels 
at which recent buying occurred, and 
bakers’ balances comfortable, there 
was little incentive to take on addi- 
tional supplies 

wheat _ mills 
five-day milling 
figure since the 


Sales by spring 
amounted to 47% of 
capacity, the lowest 
last week of June. Sales by mills of 
the Southwest were almost nil at 
17%, while mills in the central states 
and Southeast reported sales at 30% 
{f capacity 

There was a good interest in spring 
wheat clears, but supplies were hard 
to find 

Production by mills of the U.S. fo 
the week amcunted to 115% of five- 
day mil.ing capacity, compared with 


113% the previous week and 111% a 
year ago. All areas showed increases 
over the previous week, with mills at 
Buffalo up the most, 13%. (See tables 


mn page 9.) 


Northwest 

Minneapolis: Sales by spring wheat 
mills last week were the slowest 
since late June. Prices, though down 
i¢ from the previous week on bakery 
patents, were still considerably above 
which buying occurred in 
July and August. Most buyers are 
comfortably situated for 90 days, and 
some much farther, leading them to 
sit back for the present and watch 
the developing market picture. 

Shipping directions continued at a 
good clip, and production in this area 
was up a couple of percentage points, 
ulthough below the comparable week 
f 1957 


Sales by spring wheat mills for the 


evels at 


week amounted to 47% of five-day 
nilling capacity, compared with 
136% the previous week and 55% a 
year ago 

Interest in spring wheat clears was 
ood last week, and prices were 
steady 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
for the week amounted to 92% of 
five-day milling capacity, compared 
with 85% the previous week and 


120 

Production by mills at Minneapolis 
last week amounted to 101% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 99% the 
previous week and 112% a year ago. 
Production by mills of the interior 
Northwest amounted to 112% of five- 
lay capacity, compared with 110% 
week and 108% a year 
igo. Production by mills of the 
Northwest amounted to 108% of five- 
day capacity, compared with 106% a 
week earlier and 109% a year ago. 

Quotations Sept. 19, 100 Ib. cottons, 
carlots, Minneapolis: Spring wheat 
standard patent $5.68@5.78, spring 
short patent $5.78@5.88, spring high 
gluten $6.08@6.18, first clears $5.23 
@5.53; family flour $7; whole wheat 
$5.68 75.78 


a year ago 


the previous 
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Flour Bookings Drop Back 


Close to Crop Year Low 








q*s Buyer Interest Lags 
a 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales of hard winter 
wheat flour came to a virtual stand- 
still in the Southwest last week, a de- 
velopment not unexpected in view of 
the substantial orders on the books 
and higher prices. Sales amounted to 
about 17° of five-day milling capa- 
city, compared with 51% the previous 
week and 19% a year ago. Of last 
week's business, 40% was accounted 
for by government or export sales. 

While sales have been dull, there 
has been no lack of activity in the 
production line. Shipping directions 
from bakers have been good and an 





Prices reported in The Northwestern 
Miller's market reviews are for flour 
packed in 100-ib. cotton sacks un- 
less otherwise specified. Mill list 
prices are quoted in the principal 
manufacturing centers and sales 
prices in the larger distributing 
centers. They represent average 
wholesale levels and do not take 
into account high or low extremes 
at which occasional individual sales 
may have been made. 











ample volume of family flour has been 
moving out. On top of that, there 
have been several recent government 
relief orders and some _ substantial 
round lots for subsidized export, 
which comprise an imposing total of 
flour to be produced. 

A scattering of p.d.s. business with 
bakers and some moderate bookings 
of family flour represented the sum 
total of domestic trade. Heavier sales 
of nationally advertised family brands 


were reflected in a small amount of 
trading by other mills also, but, in 
general, these mills have had their 
family flour buyers booked for some 
distance ahead and did not add much 
to those lines. 

Clears activity was limited by the 
small amount of available supply. Re- 
cent export sales have swept the mar- 
ket bare. On the opposite side, de- 
mand was not very aggressive. 

Export business outside the gov- 
ernment trading was light, but ex- 
porters were looking forward to pos- 
sible U.N. relief orders and another 
round of U.S. government relief flour 
buying. 

Quotations Sept. 19, carlots, cot- 
tons, Kansas City: Hard winter wheat 
bakery short patent $5.15 @ 5.20, 
standard 95% patent $5.05@5.10, 
straight $5@5.05; established brands 
of family flour $6.20@6.70; clears .70 
ash and 13.25 to 14.5% protein $4.55 


@4.70, clears .70 ash and 11% pro- 
tein $4.25@4.30, clears of 1% and 
higher ash $4.05@4.10. 

Wichita: Mills operated at 113% 


of capacity last week. Sales averaged 
25%, compared with 63% the preced- 
ing week and 28% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions ranged from fair to 
good. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Sept. 19, basis Kansas City: 
Family flour $6.25, bakery short pa- 
tent $5.21, bakery intermediate $5.16, 
first clears $4.57, second clears $4.02. 

Salina: Flour buyers showed very 
little interest the past week and clos- 
ing prices were about 2¢ sack higher 
than the previous week. Shipping di- 
rections continued good. 

Hutchinson: Very little new busi- 
ness came to mills of the Hutchinson 
(Turn to MARKET SUMMARIES, page 28) 





Durum, Semolina Prices Dip as Demand 
For Offerings Begins to Decline 


URUM and semolina prices soft- 
ened in the seven-day period 
ending Sept. 22 as the accumulation 
of receipts caught up with mill de- 
mand. The break was enough to low- 
er prices under government loan 
levels, and had the immediate effect 
of drying up durum offerings at mid- 
week. Growers apparently switched 
their interest from the free market 
to the loan program, and receipts at 
Minneapolis from Sept. 17 onward 
totaled less than 100 cars a day. 
Durum receipts at Minneapolis 
reached a peak of 210 cars Sept. 15, 
then dropped back to 157 cars the 
following day. With the weaker 
prices, the total was only 46 cars 
Sept. 17, followed by 90 on Sept. 18 
and 77 cars by the close Sept. 19. 
Semolina prices dropped 10¢ for 
the period. Sales were slow as maca- 
roni and spaghetti manufacturers 
watched the fluctuating market pic- 
ture and continued to draw down old 
balances. Shipping directions were 


normal for the season. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 110% of five-day 
milling capacity compared with 
118% in both the previous week and 
the comparable week of last year. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Sept. 19 were as fol- 
lows: 


Choice No. | amber or better... ...$2.22@2.26 
Choice No. 2 amber or better.... 2.21@2.24 
Choice No. 3 amber or better. . 2.19@2.23 
Medium No. | durum or better..... 2.18@2.2! 
Medium No. 2 durum or better... 2.17@2.20 
Medium No. 3 durum or better... 2.15@2.18 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting to 


The Northwestern Miller, in sacks, based on 
five-day week: 

5-day wk. Wkly. % 

ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Sept. 14-21 162,500 178,057 110 
Previous week 152,500 *191,661 118 
Year ago 156,500 185,259 118 

Crop year 

production 

July |-Sept. 21, 1958 1,978,829 

July |!-Sept. 22, 1957 1,820,846 

*Revised. 





September 23, 1958 


Millfeed Buyers 

Absorb Offerings, 

Keep Prices Firm 
interest across the 


re 
country was just sufficient to 


absorb available supplies in the 
seven-day period ending Sept. 22. 
There were some minor price in- 
creases for the week, but a rise in 
mill running time at the end contrib- 
uted to a softer undertone and the 
possibility of weaker quotations to 
come. 

Mills in the Northwest, Southwest, 
and at Buffalo representing 75% of 
the combined flour milling capacities 
of those areas, reported production of 
54,723 tons of millfeed last week. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 52,087 tons 
in the previous week and 51,827 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 


ago. 
Minneapolis: Demand and supply 
just about cancelled one another in 


this market in the seven-day period 


ending Sept. 22. There was a mild 
flurry of interest in bulk middlings 
Sept. 17, but it was preceded and 


followed by light activity. One large 
mill was down for the week, and the 
curtailment of production from that 
particular source kept the tracks 
clear of any excess supplies. Prices 
for bran and middlings were steady 
to 50¢ higher for the week. Red dog 
demand continued to be excellent, 
with supplies hard to find. Quotations 
Sept. 19: Bran $31.50@32, standard 
midds. $32@32.50, red dog $47. 
Kansas City: Millfeed _ price 
changes were mixed in the week end- 
ed Sept. 22. With the exception of 
sacked shorts, prices were down 50 
to 75¢ ton. Sacked shorts were 25¢ 
stronger. Excellent mill running time 
was reported over practically all the 
area. Although feed mixers noted 
that business was a little slower, de- 
mand from mixers and the country 
trade was adequate to keep prices 
from sagging. Supplies are readily 
available, but not pressing. Quota- 
tions Sept. 22, carlots, Kansas City: 


Sacked bran $29.50@30.25 (down 
75¢), sacked shorts $36.25@37 (up 
25¢); bulk bran $24.75@25.50 (down 


50¢), bulk middlings $28@28.75 
(down 50¢), bulk shorts $30.50@ 31.25 
(down 50¢). 

Wichita: Millfeed demand was fair 
to good last week, with offerings ade- 
quate. Bran declined $1@1.25 and 
shorts 20@25¢. Quotations Sept. 19, 
basis Kansas City: Bran $29.75@ 
30.25, shorts $36.50@37 

Hutchinson: A fairly firm under- 
tone prevailed in the face of con- 
tinued brisk demand for millfeed. 
Prices weakened only slightly as 
broad interest continued. Mill door 
purchases continued to clear the daily 
grind, with some feed going to 
straight and mixed car buyers. Quo- 
tations Sept. 19, Kansas City: Bran 
$29.50@30.25, gray shorts $36.25G 
37. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with 
bran $1.50 and shorts 50¢ ton lower. 
Supplies were about in line with 
trade requirements. Quotations Sept. 
18, basis Kansas City: Bran $29.50@G 
30, gray shorts $36.50@37. 

Oklahoma City: Business was very 
good on bran and shorts. Despite a 
capacity run, supplies were limited. 
There was a slight drop in prices, 
with bran closing $1 lower than the 
previous week and shorts down 25¢. 
Quotations Sept. 19, straight cars: 

(Turn to MILLFEED, page 29) 








September 23, 1958 


W HEAT futures were fairly 
firm in the 7-day period end- 


ing Sept. 22, with movements narrow 
because of a fairly well balanced set 


of opposing market factors. Slow 
flour business and a lack of mill 


hedging tended to weaken prices on 
the one hand, while the continued 
movement of wheat into the govern- 
ment loan program and tight sup- 
plies sustained quotations on _ the 
other. 
Closing 
Sept. 22 
$1.92, 


wheat futures 
were: Chicago—December 
March $196%@%, May 
$1.965, July $1.86%; Kansas City— 
December $1.92%, March $1.96%, 
May $1.92, July $1.81%; Minneapolis 
December $2.08%, May $2.08%. 
Due to the lack of free market sup- 
plies in most major centers, the Sep- 
tember future was closed out at 
Chicago and Kansas City Sept. 19 
without much change in the premium 
structure. The new basic December 
contract ended the period Sept. 22 
off fractionally at Chicago and Kan- 
sas City, and down 1%%¢ at Minne- 


prices of 


apolis. 
Good planting weather in the 
Southwest for the new wheat crop 


exerted mild downward pressure on 
distant futures, particularly the July 
representing next year’s crop. Con- 
siderable potential for downward 
price pressure existed in the bearish 
crop reports for 1958 outturn, par- 
ticularly springs. However, the high 
rate of impoundings continued to 
keep supplies tight and prices fairly 


firm, offsetting the enormous total 
production figure. 
Exports for the week were mod- 


erate, with much brighter prospects 
just ahead. Israel lifted a cargo of 
Gulf hard wheat, Brazil 5.6 million 
bushels wheat and India 935,000 bu. 
Prices derived a fairly firm under- 
tone from reports of additional large 
workings expected with India and 
announcements that U.S. wheat may 
be more in demand in Europe be- 
cause of crop damage there. Exports 
since July 1, by last week, had 
climbed to within 6 million bushels 
of clearances for wheat to the same 
period of last year. 

Again on the bearish side, the 
crisis off the coast of China was more 
conducive to holding supplies than to 
selling because of the extremely un- 
certain outcome of the whole situa- 
tion all week. 

Receipts Decline 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis in 
the week ending Sept. 19 totaled 
2.739 cars, compared with 3,140 the 
previous week. Duluth had 2,495 cars 
inspected. Sensitive to the supply 
situation, the market was strong 





CANADIAN PRICE 
ADJUSTMENTS 


WINNIPEG—Price adjustment fig- 
ures announced by the Canadian 
Wheat Board and in effect Sept. 22 to 
aid millers in meeting foreign com- 
petition in all export markets except 
the U.S. and U.K. and Europe are un- 
changed from the figures announced 
at all ports Sept. 15. The levels now 
operating, with the previous figures in 
parentheses are as follows: Canadian 
and U.S, Atlantic ports 101,¢ (8!,¢); 
St. Lawrence ports and Churchill, 
10¢ (8¢); Canadian and U.S. Pacific 
ports, 10¢ (10¢). 
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Tight Wheat Supplies Offset 


Slower Demand: Prices Firm 


when receipts dropped, but fell back 
when offerings picked up. The high 
point was reached Sept. 16. At the 
end of the period, prices fell again, 
but were mostly 1¢ higher at the 
close. Storage space appears to be 
available to adequately house the 
huge crop. Some traders seem con- 
vinced that enough will be under 
loan at the end of the calendar year 
to create a shortage of “free” wheat, 
and this prompted a friendly attitude 
to ownership. Northwest flour mills 
were grinding at a heavy rate during 
the period. 

At the close on Sept. 19, No. 1 dark 
northern spring or No. 1 northern 
spring wheat traded at 5¢ under the 
Minneapolis December price; 11% 
protein 3@4¢ under, 12% protein 2¢ 
under; 13% protein 2@5¢ over; 14% 
protein 6@9¢ over; 15% protein 9@ 
14¢ over; 16% protein 16@21¢ over; 
17% protein 21@26¢ over the Minne- 
apolis December price. Protein of the 
hard red spring wheat continues to 
run below last year and the average 
this week was 13.73% compared with 
14.07% a year ago. 

Grinding of durum was slower and 
buyers were more choosey. (See ta- 
bles on page 8.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Sept. 19 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 

Ordinary $ @2.03% 
11% Protein 2.04% @2.05% 
12% Protein 2.06% @2.08% 
13% Protein 2.10% @2.13% 
14% Protein 2.14% @2.17% 
15% Protein 2.17% @2.22% 
16% Protein 2.24% @2.29% 
17% Protein 2.29% @2 34% 

Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 

One cent premium for No. | heav 


y 
One cent discount each ‘2 Ib. under 58 to 
55 Ib. 


To arrive div. pt. basis | DNS or | NS 
58 ib. 13.5% moisture, 12% protein $2.07%, 
13% protein $2.12%, 14% protein $2.16%, 
15% protein $2.21%, 16% protein $2.28% 


17% protein $2.33%. 
Prices Stronger 

Hard winter wheat cash prices at 
Kansas City strengthened slightly in 
the week ended Sept. 22. Premiums 
for all practical purposes were un- 
changed, except for a %¢ bu. in- 
crease on the high side on ordinary 
wheat. Actually, premiums were all 
3¢ bu. lower than on Sept. 15, the re- 
sult of a switch in the basic option 
from September to December, where 
a 3¢ differential prevailed. The op- 
tion on Sept. 22 was 3%¢ bu. over a 
week earlier, which caused the higher 
cash wheat prices. 

Demand was fairly good, with mills 
and merchandisers cleaning up avail- 
able supplies. Mills were selective on 
protein and type, and when wheat for 
sa'e did not meet their requirements, 
merchandisers took up the slack. Of- 
ferings were not plentiful. Receipts 
at Kansas City totaled 700 cars last 
week, compared with 773 the previ- 
ous week and 437 a year ago. Interior 
offerings were considered light, and 
no increase of any consequence is ex- 
pected. However, offerings seem to 
be adequate for the demand. Some 
lower quality wheat has been show- 
ing up, indicating that country ele- 
vators may be clearing out wheat of 
questionable storing qualities and 
making room for feed grains. 

Premiums were quoted Sept. 22 as 
follows: Ordinary 2¢ bu. under to 


even with the December option of 


A Statistical Service Provided 
Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller 
tor More than Half a Century 


WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, 


Current 


Flour 
Production 





IN SACKS (CWT.) 


Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently to The North- 
western Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated output of all 


mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 

















Sept. 14-2! *Previous Sept. 15-22, Sept. 17-24, Sept. 18-25 
1958 week 1957 956 1955 
Northwest 750,073 735,702 759,867 745,08 838,002 
Southwest 1,563,647 1,542,926 1,425,765 447,723 373,452 
Buffalo 585,525 521,758 651,015 607,475 604,673 
Central and Southeast 606,370 596,938 581,372 632,444 615,622 
Pacific Coast 485 649 470,452 358,994 336,452 326,589 
Totals 3,991 264 3,867,776 3,777,013 3,769.18 3,758,338 
Percentage of total U.S. output 76.4 76.4 75 75 75 
Estimated total U.S. production 5,223,774 5,062,534 
Accumulated total this month 4.469.934 9.246.160 
*Revised 
Crop year flour production 
—Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— — July | to 
Sept Sept Sept Sept 
14-21 Previous 15-22 17-24 8-25 Sept. 2 Sept. 22 
1958 week 1957 1956 1955 958 1987 
Northwest 106 106 a 112 21 8,028,373 8,310,508 
Southwest 126 124 08 109 05 5,792,377 14,414,904 
Buffalo 119 106 137 128 27 6,316,453 6,708,453 
Central and S. E 98 95 102 10 08 6,378,813 6,282,898 
Pacific Coast 112 109 02 95 92 4,045,012 3,767,880 
Tota 115 13 2 0 40,561,028 39,484,643 
NORTHWEST Previous week 020,700 *1,258,218 123 
Minn lis Year ago 032,500 136,301 110 
patie atc ; . Two years ago ..1,032.000 5'233 08 
5-day week Flour e ac Five-year average 06 
capacity output tivity Ten-year average 104 
Sept 4-2 231,000 234,373 01 Revised 
Previous week 231,000 *228,902 99 
Year ago 231,000 257,640 2 BUFFALO 
Two yeers ago 237,000 258,88! 109 5-day week Flour % ac 
sg a average capacity output tivity 
= ar vera v + c ~ o c 
‘Sore. Sept. 14-2 493,500 585,52 119 
ra Previous week 493,500 521,758 106 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, includ Year ago 487,500 651,015 37 
ing Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, Montana Two years ago 475,000 607,475 128 
and lowa Five-year average 121 
5-day week Flour % ac- Ten-year average 12 
c cit output tivit 
Sarr a>. ae 4 CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Reasions weet 461000  *506.800 0 Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin 
Year aac 464 650 502 227 08 Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee 
Two years ago 454 500 486 205 13 Virginia, Georgia and eastern Missour 
Five-year average 03 5-day week Flour % ac- 
ae See 8 capacity output tivity 
ee Sept. 14-2 621,250 606,370 98 
SOUTHWEST Previous week 621:250 596.938 96 
. Year ago 592,250 581,372 95 
Kenses City Two years ago 570250 632/444 110 
5-day week Flour % ac- Five-year average 95 
capacity output tivity Ten-year verage 9! 
. + *Revised 
4 214 284 454 32 
i ee wee 214 350 304 708 132 PACIFIC COAST 
Year ago 287,500 oH — 0 Principal Mills on the Pacific Coast 
ar go 287,500 2,4 . v . . 
> yews average . 08 California, Oregon and Washington Mills 
Ten-year average 0 5-day week Flour % ac 
Representative Mills Outside of Kansas , . ‘ge =~ ie “a 
> " » a8 s ept 14.2 2,000 485 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) oats age cba 432 000 470 669 109 
5-day week Flour %e ac Year ago 323,000 358.994 102 
capacity output tivity Two years ago 348,200 336,452 95 
Sept 4-2 020.700 1,279,193 25 "Revised 
$1.925,, 11.25% protein 1¢ under to 14% protein. Export demand for No 
even; 11.50% protein even to 4¢ over; 1 hard, 13 protein, was good at 
12° protein 4$@13¢ over: 12.50% $2.19@2.20 delivered Galveston 
protein 8@17¢ over; 13% protein 13 Wheat markets were firm in the 
— 9 =< . tain = a@ Ka 7 
@21¢ over, 13.50 protein 15@ 25¢ Pacific Northwest last week. While 
( n sty Ta 27¢ , 
over, 14% protein 17@2/¢ over export bookings were confined to one 
The approximate range of cash ¢argo of white to India and a half 
td 4 oo _ £s ~ c 
wheat prices at Kansas City S¢ * ha cargo to Japan, a larger export busi- 
is sl i » accompanying table 
is shown in the accompanyin ness is anticipated in the near future 
No. | Dark and Hard $1.90@2.27 Country selling has been slow and 
No. 2 Dark and Hard 1.89@2.27 - na . : ‘reased. w 
NE epee gree |.86@2.25 demand for wheat h is increased, with 
No. 4 Dark and Hard |.85@2.23 congestion out of the way at ter- 
No. | Red 0. Sane. minals. White wheats gained 2 to 3¢ 
No. 2 Red |.89@1.93 
No. 3 Red 1.87@1.9! bu. and hard winters were up a cent 
No. 4 Red |.85@!.89 at the close of the week. Demand 
At Ft. Worth No. 1 ordinary hard was spotty for Montana hard wheats 
winter wheat was selling Sept. 22 at but special protein varieties met with 
$2 29@2.30 rail basis delivered Texas a good demand from mills The ex- 


common points. A premium of 3 to 4¢ 

ffered for 13% protein 
for 14%. The demand was 
wheat and fair for 


was being 
and 6 to 8¢ 
slow for ordinary 


port subsidy was up 2¢ for the week 
Light rains improved the fall seeding 
outlook, with heavier rains forecast 
for this coming week 
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Investment Official. Appointed a special representative for 
Periodic Investments, Ltd., Toronto, principal underwriters for United Ac- 
cumulative Fund, Ltd., is Herbert A. E. Collins, formerly general export man- 
for Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., Toronto, a company which is part of the 


Maple Leaf-Purity group. 

German Visitor. Calling upon milling friends in Minneapolis last 
week was Clemens Auer, owner of the German milling firm, Henr. Auer 
Muehlenwerke, Cologne. Mr. Auer also visited with his nephew, Ernst Auer, 
ind Mrs. Auer. Ernst Auer is vice president and manager of MIAG North- 
umercia, Inc., milling machinery manufacturing firm with parent headquar- 
ters in Brunswick, Germany. 


Joins Investment Firms. a fiour sales official with Atkinson 
Milling Co. for the past nine years, and formerly with International Milling 
Co., and the Pillsbury Co. for 23 years in all, Lee Erickson has joined Inves- 
tors Diversified Services, Minneapolis. 


From England. After visiting Winnipeg Sept. 18 a party repre- 
senting the Cooperative Wholesale Society, Manchester, England, is now 
visiting other points in Western Canada en route to the U.S. Norman Wood 
und Frank Cooke, both directors, were accompanied by H. Bale, the organiza- 
tion’s grain buyer from Liverpool, and the Canadian manager L. Howarth of 
Montreal 


Scottish Travelers. Representatives of the Scottish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society, Glasgow, Scotland, will arrive in Winnipeg Oct. 1 
yn one of their periodic tours of Canada and the U.S. The party is comprised 
\f two directors, H. Steel and John Grieg, as well as the new manager of the 
flour department, E. B. Brown, and the transport manager, H. Dick. While in 
the U.S. they will visit at least two west coast cities as well as Kansas City, 
Chicago, Detroit and Washington. 


Corporation President. The widow of Fred Collingwood, 
Mrs. Edna E. Collingwood, has been elected president of Collingwood Grain, 
Inc. The corporation operates a large terminal elevator in Hutchinson and 

re than a score of country stations. Mrs. Collingwood had held the title of 
ice president. Succeeding her in that office is a daughter, Mary Collingwood. 
Reelected secretary and treasurer was Joe Jones, long-time manager of the 
iffices in Hutchinson. 


Marriage Announeed. Tie marriage of their daughter, Mary 
Louise Heberling, to Donald Ray Berreman, Kansas City, has been announced 
by E. F. Heberling, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and Mrs. Heberling. 
The wedding was held at St. Paul’s Episcopal Church in Winona Sept. 6. Mr. 
and Mrs. Berreman are graduates of Hamline University, St. Paul. They will 
make their home in Kansas City where Mr. Berreman is an underwriter for 
the Insurance Companies of North America. 


Resigns Post. The retired chairman of the board of General Mills, 
Inc., James Ford Bell, has resigned as a director of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. after 24 years in the position. 


Selling Mission. Canada's minister of trade and commerce, 
Gordon Churchill, will head another Canadian wheat selling mission to Europe 
this fall. He will leave Canada Oct. 1 with W. C. McNamara, chief commis- 
sioner of the Canadian Wheat Board, for a two-week trip. Stopovers in 
Britain, the Netherlands, West Germany, France, Belgium and Switzerland 
ire included on the itinerary. This will be Mr. Churchill's second such trip 





PL 480 SHIPMENTS IN JULY-AUGUST 
TOTAL 1.4 MILLION METRIC TONS 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Department of Agriculture has reported that 
during July and August agricultural exports under Title I of Public Law 480 
amounted to 1,496,000 metric tons. Shipments during August, 1958, totaled 
919,000 metric tons based on copies of shipping documents received by the de- 
partment from exporters. The commodity breakdown of shipments includes: 





Commodity ——August, 1958 ——July-August, 1958—— 
Metric tons Quantity Metric tons Quantity 
Wheat 506,951 18,627,000 bu. 749,606 27,543,000 bu. 
Wheat flour 680 1,499,000 Ib 1,503 3,313,000 Ib 
Corn 76,628 3,017,000 bu 125,358 4,935,000 bu 
Barley 126,473 5,809,000 bu 215,537 9,900,000 bu 
Grain sorghums 90,488 3,562,000 bu 132,215 5,205,000 bu. 
Rye 44 468 1,751,000 bu. 104,649 4,120,000 bu 





USDA Increases 
Interest Rate 


On CCC Certificates 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the rate of interest payable on 
certificates of interest issued by the 
Commodity Credit Corp. to banks and 
other financial institutions for financ- 
ing 1958 crop price support loans 
was increased from 242% per year 
beginning Sept. 18. The increase is 
from the 1%% rate of interest which 
had been in effect heretofore fer 1958 
crop certificates. 

The increase is to bring the interest 
rate in line with current rates on 
comparable short-term government 
and commercial borrowings, and to 
encourage private financial institu- 
tions to retain their investment in the 
loans. 

Lending agencies which invest 
funds in CCC certificates of interest 
dated Sept. 18 or later will receive 


interest at the rate of 242% per an- 
num. Lending agencies which have 


funds invested in certificates of inter- 
est dated prior to Sept. 18 will re- 
ceive interest from the date of in- 
vestment through and including Sept. 
17 at the per annum rate of 1%% 
and at the rate of 242% thereafter. 

This change in the interest rate 
payable to financial institutions does 
not affect the rate of interest charged 
to producers on 1958 crop price sup- 
port loans. The rate on the loans re- 
mains at 342% per annum. 


BREAD (iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Storage Facilities Lost 


FENN, IDAHO—Fire of undeter- 
mined origin recently destroyed the 
$220,000 grain storage facilities of 
the Union Warehouse and Supply 
Co-op. The building, loaded with bar- 
ley, oats and peas, was lost along 
with an adjoining community hall 
and two grain-filled boxcars. Another 
loaded boxcar was pushed out of 
reach of the fire. Warren Park, man- 
ager, said the fire was discovered by 
Charles E. Jones, elevator foreman, 
but that the fire had eaten into the 
adjoining community hall by the time 
the cooperative’s own fire truck and 
crew from Cottonwood went into ac- 
tion. Mr. Parks said the warehouse 
and its contents, about 100,000 bu. 
barley, oats and peas, were covered 
by $210,000 in insurance. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Picnic Scheduled 
By KC Grain Club 


KANSAS CITY — The Grain Club 
of the Kansas City Board of Trade 
will have a picnic at the Saddle and 
Sirloin Club here Sept. 30. Guest of 














honor will be Otto Pecha, manager 
of the Kansas City operations for 
Equity Union Grain Co., who will 


soon retire from his position. 

The event will start at 4 p.m. with 
baseball and horseshoe pitching. A 
barbecue dinner will follow. The 
picnic was originally scheduled for 
Sept. 16, but was postponed because 
of rain. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PRICE INDEX DECLINES 

WINNIPEG—tThe index of Cana- 
dian farm prices of agricultural prod- 
ucts in July declined to 241.6 from 
242.7 in June and from the high mark 
to date of 244.7 reached in May. The 
index stood at 238.1 in July last 
year. The Dominion Bureau of Sta- 
tistics attributes the latest decline 
almost entirely to lower livestock 
prices, which more than offset higher 
prices for eggs and potatoes. 
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CANADIANS EXPRESS 
HOPE FOR NEW 
WHEAT PACT 


MONTREAL — Canadian officials, 
attending the Commonwealth trade 
and economic conference here, have 
expressed confidence that there will 
be a new International Wheat Agree- 
ment to replace the current one when 
it expires next year. Initial talks are 
Slated to open next February. A Brit- 
ish official commented: “We will look 
at the situation and attend the initial 
talks, but we will not commit our- 
selves until we see what develops.” 
He stressed that the U.K. does not 
desire to get raw materials at de- 
pressed prices. Trade is a two-way 
street and he emphasized that it is no 
use beggaring your neighbor—if sup- 
pliers get less money for their goods, 
the less money they have to spend 
on goods from Britain. 





Colorado Association 


Moves to New Office 


DENVER The Colorado Grain, 
Milling & Feed Dealers Assn. an- 
nounced that it has moved its office 
from 714 Cooper Building to new 


location at 519 Boston Building 


D. W. Eriksen, newly-appointed 
executive secretary of the associa- 
tion, announced the change and re- 
ported that an open house was held 


Sept. 3 to acquaint members with the 


new location 








Thane J. Olsby 


STERWIN REPRESENTATIVE — 
Appointment of Thane J. Olsby as a 
technical service representative of 
Sterwin Chemicals, Inc., has been an- 
nounced by William X. Clark, vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Ols- 
by has been assigned to the com- 
pany’s flour service division head- 
quarters at Kansas City. In addition 
to servicing flour mills with the Ster- 
win line of products, he will assist 
Warren F. Keller, manager of the 
flour service division, in installation 
of Hy-kure equipment for maturing 
and bleaching flour, and service op- 
eration of the equipment. An associ- 
ate member of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers, Mr. Olsby received a 
bachelor of science degree in business 
administration from Westminster 
College. He served with the U.S. Air 
Force and later was employed by In- 
dustrial Fumigant Co., before joining 
Sterwin. 
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“You'll like our team spirit !” 













Your team gets wholehearted support from us. We’re 
as anxious to see you score with your customers as you 
are. We even help you score by supplying you with 
dependable, formula-right flour. But our interest doesn’t 
stop there. Try us whenever you need advice or help . 
with problems that arise in the shop. We're not just 


viewers .. . we’re doers too. Give us a chance to prove it. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 


Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 





RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty, 
Producer, Powerful and other superb Hard Spring, Hard Winter and Soft Wheat Bakery Flours 
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The Court Decision for Cargill Over CCC 


ize of some of the same Alhany 
grain, Cargill and two of its em- 
ployees were acquitted of criminal 
charges of conversion brought by the 
federal government. 

Paul R. Shanahan of Syracuse, 
N.Y., Weston B. Grimes of Washing- 


WASHINGTON—One of the most stor 
nificant federal court decisions in 
years has been handed down 
by a federal district court conc*rn- 
ng action between a grain storage 
warehouseman, Cargill, Inc. and the 
Commodity Credit Corp. in which the 


. 





recent 


big grain company has been given an ton, D.C., and Leonard Garment of 
nqualified verdict in its favor. This Mudge, Stern, Baldwin & Todd, New 
rdict carries major significance tO York City, represented Cargill. 

the entire grain storage industry U.S. Attorney Theodore F. Bowes 


inhibitions on 


ractices In 


since it sets forth some 
previous | 
ind responsibility 


of Syracuse, assisted by Kenneth P. 
tay of Syracuse, and John A. Harris 


he & | as t& its 





Seg ie uity and Howard A. Pickard of Washing- 
, wat lan W ho stores CC c ton represented CCC. 
ned grain under the terms and 
style <n Dce . Here is the text of the court deci- 
t of the Uniform Grain 


sion: 





greement. Another aspect 
; + 
f 








I ance this federal ¥ ¥ 
coul the fact that this fed- |. ccieiiaesi tinaiaien 
er has incorporated in- Nor rRICT OF NEW YORK 
to his op n the virtual wording of Civil No. 6207 
the report of the jury to which this ARGILL, INCORPORATED 
ase was sul 1itted 4 rporation Plaintiff 
Judgment for $739,142.65 in favor s 
f Cargill against CCC was entered COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
in the office of Glen A. Porter, clerk * SOTPOr@tion Defendant 


’ 
I 
District Court for 





Shanahan, Esq 
for Plaintiff 














idgment als smiss claims of Co. Sav. Bank Bldg 
CCC against Cargill totaling $1,364,- N.Y 

6.46 iore I Rowes 
i 20 yrney 

The action followed a month-long maing 

— ~ . N 
before U.S. District Judge é — 
, > ; . : Grimes 284 

Stephen W. Brennan and a jury in Washington, D.C 
4 Tht NY V } ine June nd Julv nard Garment, Esq 
\Ibar N.Y luring June and July, pag ll gg 

i a further trial before Chief Miller, Esq 

i B n in Utica u.Y. in N.Y 





ncerns the stor- i le 
ernment owned grain by Special Assistant 

| at Albany and Norris City, — 

In the fall of 1954, in a trial be- Kenneth P 


I 
My Assistant U.S 
¥ 





\ ist. The case c 





Agriculture 


tay, Esq 


U.S. District Judge James Attorney 
: " Syracuse, N 
y and a jury at Albany, involving Of Counsel. 


HUBBARD’S SPECIAL 


Milled to meet the standards 
of the most exacting mellow- 
type flour users 





HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 





ACTION TO RECOVER FOR 
WAREHOUSE SERVICES 
June 10 through July 9, 1958; 
7, 1958; Decided Sept. 3 


Tried Sub 
mitted Aug 
MEMORANDUM-DECISION 


of this decision mu 


1958 


An understanding 
vy be 


oncise state 





necessal! based upon a 





ment of the history of this litigation. Car 
© for some time been principally en 
gaged in the buying, selling and warehous 
ing of grains and corn. It sues to recover 
for warehouse services rendered to Commo 
dity Credit Corp. (hereinafter referred to as 
Commodity’) at Norris City Il! during 
the period from Sept. 29, 1949 to May 16 
1952 and at Buffalo N.Y and Albany 
N.Y between May, 1950, and Jan. 12, 1952 

The complaint in substance alleges agree 
ments as to such storage, the agreed rate 
therefor and the rformance of Cargill's 









comp! 
rformance 
answer as 


the 
t out 
uses of action in sult 


he non-performance by 





agreements ret 
in that the corn 
at Albany 
mprope 


lled by C 





rgill during the wareho 












nd that same deteriorated in quality 
quantity to Commodity’s dan in a 
stantial amount money. Commodity le 
mands I affix t judgment gainst 
rgill upor laims fte t 
wance of g char 
imed in the nething over 
$800,000. The Count Two 
thereo in 1 laim which 





t 1 or the jury's sideration. bot S 
t he Nor = City and Ibany transactions 
Upon receipt of the jury's verdict as to the 

1 1e court a 


f no <« 





lecisior 
against 
decided that 
ld more 
litigation 


taken. The } 


properly re 


especially 














now before the court is the determinatior 
Cargill aim for warehousing service 
itlined above 
( have been very helpful and ) 
oF n the matter of making I 
igreeing upon computations, the details 
vt I ure necessarily ind con 
ted. It would seem sufficient therefore 
n this decision to rely upon the computa 
ns as made rather than to ttempt ft 
iss the detail thereof 
The total amount of Cargill's claim 
$552,188 (This figure is exclusive of ar 
tem claimed by Cargill in the amount of 


$2,450.00 hich is discussed and decided be 
low in with the 
issue). Tt imount is 


mnection “free 


conceded to be cor 


rectly computed, based upon the mount 

grain stored, the periods of time and the 
pplicat rates according to the storage 
greements Of this amount $170,211.11 
represents unpaid storage charges at Norri 





City. The ba'ence of $381,977.22 is made up 
Buffalo (hereinafter 
part of the Albany transac 
Albany As the situction is under 
the court the real 
limited to the Norris 
Albany 
items, 


controvers\’ 
City item of 
item of $52 
amounting to 
unpaid warehouse 


and an 
of these 
represent 








f corn stored at Norris City and 
Alban The balance of the total claim by 
Cargill, to wit $329,583 21 represents ware 
housing charges on grains other than corr 
stored at Albany by Cargill under ware 
housing greements. There is no dispute 


but what the 
above mount 


ment therefor 


represented in the 
were performed and pay 
was withheld by Commodity 
in the nature of offsets to Cargill's claim 
and in partial recoupment by Commodity 
of its loss sustained by reason of the deteri 
oration of the corn stored at Norris City 
and Albany. Since the court has directed a 
verdict in favor of the defendant upon the 
counter-claims, then it follows that the 
item of $329,583.21 is no longer in dispute. 


services 
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then to be charged by its ability t lo 
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ance an insurer of it ! t 
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ubstance 


vided in 





gill to Commodity rT tored w 
in danger of becoming out of condit t 
liability or deterioration thereafter in the 
quality of the corn was avoided by the 
warehouseman. Such provision I f lly 
set out in Farmers Grain ete Assn 
Commodity Credit Corp 145 F.S TS88 t 
792. The jury found in the trial of the 


such a notice was given 
Albany corn. The yurt 
makes a similar finding 


counter-claim that 
by Cargill as to the 


would agree and 
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No charge 


period 


idditional time, during 
1 stored without charge 
rred to in this 


litigation 
eement further provide 


: he FLOUR 
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A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 


and Feed Mills 


1311-1315 GENESEE BUILDING BUFFALO 2, NEW YORK 








J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * {ee 


c th Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 











To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 





You can’t buy a better flour ° Or get a better value 


Or receive better service e Or be in better hands 


lt pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














cS 
SANTA FE 





OPERATING 


ELEVATOR A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


















BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING > 


Top quality wheats are not found at every cross-roads these 


days 


not even in the heart of the wheat country. So it 


behooves a miller to buy from those who have a wide field 


of selection. That's where our huge storage facilities fit in. 


We can give you the best. Call Grand |-7070. 


< BURRUS MILLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT + CORN »* FEED GRAINS 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & x. c. mor. 
E. M. SUMMERS 


J. P. BURRUS, presioent 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH 
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reed upon, same may be settled recover from defendant Commodity 
lays’ notice Corp. the sum of $170,211.11, with interest 
STEPHEN W BRENNAN, at the rate of 5 per annum computed 
U.S. District Judge in accordance with said Memorandum De 
cision m the claims set forth n Para 
S x graph IV of said laintiff's complaint, and 
2 3 - the sum of $361,977.22, with interest at the 
NITED STATES DISTRICT COURT rate of 6% per annum computed in accord 
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Grain Exchange moved to new offices 
effective Sept. 15. The new location 
is 972 South Goodrich Blvd., and the 
telephone number is RA 3-0261. 








GRAIN CORPORATION 


The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 





KANSAS CITY 
Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 1-7535 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207. © MArket 6-3731 
Stockyards Station 
James Meyers, Manager 


ENID 
Samuel Muir ° 


Manager 


AMARILLO 
Robert Yeager * DRake 3-0936 


Manager 
TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 












ADams 7-3316 
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USDA Sees 
Record Feed 
Grain Output 


WASHINGTON—-Millions of bush- 
els of feed grain and oilseeds will soon 
be added to the already swollen ac- 
cumulation of these supplies, accord- 
ing to the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Sept. 1 crop report. 

The corn crop, estimated at 3,589 
million bushels, is within striking dis- 
tance of the 3.6-billion-bushel mark 
which set a record of corn production 
in 1948. The size of the crop is at- 
tributed chiefly to a record-breaking 
yield per acre of 49 bu. and unusually 
favorable growing weather generally 
in all corn producing areas, with the 
exception of certain parts of Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and the Dakotas 

Early frosts that could catch late- 
maturing corn in the northern fringe 
of the Corn Belt are now seen as the 
only factor which would prevent corn 
production reaching 3.6 billion bush- 
els. For the entire Corn Belt, however, 
USDA reports that developments as 
of Sept. 1 indicate that frost damage 
is unlikely to be large unless wide- 
spread frosts occur earlier than nor- 
mal. 

East Coast Output 

Examination of figures in the defi- 
cit area of the East Coast shows the 
recovery of the corn crop from un- 
favorable conditions which occurred 
last year. It also forecasts the poten- 
tial further increases which could oc- 
cur if corn acreage allotments are 
defeated in the corn referendum on 
acreage allotments next December. 
This could have the effect of increas- 
ing the level of support for corn in 
the noncommercial areas. 

Corn, however, was only one phase 
of feed grain production which reg- 
istered sharp increases since the Aug. 
1 report. Total feed grain production 
now seems likely to surpass last 
year’s record by nearly 6%. 

The oats crop estimate as of Sept 
1 was increased to 1.4 billion bushels, 
up 6% in one month and 8% larger 
than last year. 

The estimate of 
which many officials at USDA had 
predicted would subside from the 
large increase in 1957, failed to sub- 
stantiate such predictions. Another 
record-breaking crop of nearly 580 
million bushels, an advance of 3% 
over last year, is expected. 


sorghum grains, 


Barley production is indicated at 
more than 466 million bushels, a rec- 
ord high. 

The soybean forecast shows a 
probable crop of 561 million bushels 
up 81 million from the 1957 crop rec- 
ord. If there has been any doubt up 
to this time that USDA will be forced 
to reduce the price support level for 
beans next year, this report should 
remove such questioning. 

In face of the probable size of the 
bean crop, USDA will soon be faced 
with the necessity of deciding if beans 
are to be put on the P.L. 480 availa- 
bility list for export sale. 

Maturity of beans is_ spotty 
throughout the main belt with some 
areas reporting the crop as much as 
a week behind schedule. But in oth- 
er areas, such as parts of Illinois, 
combining is expected to start by 
mid-September, indicating the possi- 
bility that new crop beans may be 
available for delivery on the Chicago 
contract for that month. 
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ped DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7,500 CWTS. 
SQ,WHEAT STORAGE 3,200,000 BU. 
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FOR FINER loaf auality at the most economical 
| cost per unit of bread, !-H flours can't be surpassed. 


With I-H you get maximum bread production with 





a minimum of shop trouble and expense. 
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Circumstances 
Affecting Marketing 
Of Canadian Grain 


A Review of Activities that Affect 
The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 


By Stanley N. Jones 
President, Winnipeg Grain Exchange 





HE annual meeting of the Win- 
nipeg Grain Exchange provides 
an opportunity for a review of cir- 
cumstances concerning the marketing 
of the main cereal products of agri- 


culture, which pass through the fa- 
cilities of the exchange, that is, 
wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed. 


In this review there will not be found 
anything which has not been known 


to my fellow members and others 
who make a study of statistics, but 
the recounting of them will serve for 
record purposes. Then, too, this oc- 
casion is the last of its kind at which 
the St. Lawrence Seaway may be 
discussed as a dream of the future, 
for it will have become an accom- 
plished fact before our next annual 


meeting. It is therefore appropriate 


that some comment on the matter 
of seaway tolls should be made and 
that the impact upon prairie agri- 
culture of the seaway and of another 
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WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 











the 


important economic experiment, 
European common market, should be 
discussed. 

Wheat production on the prairies 


in 1957, at 352 million bushels, was 
at a low level when compared with 
figures of recent years, which for the 
six previous crop years had aver- 
aged 512 million bushels and reached 
a high point of 678 million in 1952. 
The yield of oats in 1957 was 238 
million bushels compared with an 
average of 308 million for the earlier 
six-year period, with a maximum of 
400 million bushels in 1956. The bar- 
ley production figure on the prairies 
was 213 million against the six-year 
average of 240 million and a high 


point of 281 in 1952. Rye totals 
reached 6.3 million bushels compared 
with a 16 million-bushel average 


reaching a high point of 27 million 
bushels in 1953. Flaxseed production 
at 23 million last year was higher 
than the six-year average of 16 mil- 
lion bushels and lower than the high 
point reached in 1956 of 34 million 
bushels. 

The carryovers of these five grains 
for all Canada as at July 31, a year 
ago, were 729 million bushels wheat, 
223 million bushels oats, 141 million 
bushels barley, 14 million bushels 
rye and 7 million bushels flaxseed. 
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During the crop year under review, 
with reduced production, there has 
been a shrinkage in stocks of wheat 
on hand, because of an increase in 
exports of wheat and flour (548 
million bushels higher than a year 
ago), and increased vonsumption of 
wheat for feed on farms, which to- 


gether have reduced the carryover 
to 614 million bushels, 115 million 
bushels lower than the total one 
year ago. 
Supplies Lower 

Similarly, supplies of the other 
grains were considerably lower at 
year end, with oats at 155 million 


bushels, barley 118.3 million bushels, 
rye 10.1 million bushels and flaxseed 
at 5.6 million bushels. 

On March 31, 1958, fhe people of 
Canada elected, by an overwhelming 
majority, a new government to chart 
the nation’s course for at least four 
to five years. 

Among the _ problems inherited 
from the former government, and 
now resting heavily upon the shoul- 
ders of the new one, is that of dis- 
posal of grain surpluses, accumu- 
lated over a period of years. 

It seemed apparent that, 
time of the general election, 
grain growers held the view 
having failed to participate in 


at the 
many 
that 
the 





EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Jones made 
these remarks during the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange. 





general prosperity of the past decade 
for whatever reason, and with little 
hope that the rigid marketing poli- 
cies of the postwar period would be 
altered by a new approach to agri- 
culture's difficulties, they had swung 
their support to those whom they 
hoped would have no inhibitions nor 
preconceived ideas with regard to a 


solution of the main problem, the 
disposal of surplus grain—and the 


matter of suitable guarantees to 
grain producers. 

Many people in both rural and 
urban communities have ventured 
the opinion that, firmly seated in of- 
fice, the government of Canada need 
have little concern for political pres- 
sures and therefore can and should 
bring down sound programs for the 
benefit of agriculture based solely 
upon economic considerations. 


Obvious Danger 

In the discharge of this responsi- 
bility which is greater because of 
the unprecedented majority, the gov- 
ernment should avoid one of the most 
obvious dangers, a danger which is 
perilous to and affects more people 
than any other, the extension of gov- 
ernment interference and interven- 
tion in agriculture which, in Cana- 
dian experience, has already led to 
more and more restriction and con- 
trol, so that the prairie grain grower 
has little freedom of action or con- 
trol of his marketing operations left 
in his own hands. 
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Commendation is due to the fed- 
eral administration for forward-look- 
ing agricultural legislation, passed 
since its election to power and it is 
apparent that serious and continuing 
study of surplus disposal is under 
way. It can be hoped that the advice, 
skill and experience of members of 
the grain trade will be utilized, along 


with other qualified sections of agri- 
culture, in seeking a solution. 
Again we are hearing the voices 


of those whose 
of surplus is 


solution for disposal 
drouth—a couple of 
poor crops and our difficulties will 
evaporate into thin air—or as their 
words are reported in the Financial 
Post: “Canada would be lucky to 
have some wheat left to sell.” 

With crop the 1958 
crop at levels lower last year, 
it would seem probable that this 
theory may be tested. It would ap- 
pear, however, that the Wheat Board 
is not quite so sanguine that this is 
the answer, as indicated by the re- 
ported opinion of the chief commis- 
sioner that Canada must do some 
real selling this year if it hopes to 
maintain its position as a world ex- 
porter. The record crop being gar- 
nered in the U.S. presents a chal- 
lenge which Canada must face. 

Under these circumstances, it 
hooves the policy-makers to note 
that again last year, as has been 
demonstrated on many past occa- 
sions, the greatest measure of suc- 
cess in disposal of prairie crops has 
occurred in connection with those 
grains for which the futures con- 
tract markets have been utilized, a 
success measured not only in quan- 
tities marketed, but in better rela- 
tive prices, as well 


estimates for 
than 


be- 


Seaway Tolls 
One year ago, in the September 
issue of our publication, “Grain Busi- 


ness is Your Business,’ our readers 
were informed of the actions of the 
exchange with regard to St. Lawr- 


which connec- 
estab- 
public 


ence Seaway tolls, in 
tion we had pressed for the 
lishment of the canal as a 
utility, free of tolls on grain, and 
had appealed to farmers and farm 
organizations to unite in pressure for 
arrangements leading to that con- 
clusion. During the past year, in view 
of the imminent opening of the sea- 


way, there have been many repre- 
sentations made to government and 
the Seaway Authority, and the voice 
of the exchange continued to be 
heard, along with that of prairie 
provincial governments and farm 
groups. 

It will be remembered that the 


American legislation creating the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development 
Corp. was quite explicit in requiring 
charges or tolls through the Ameri- 
can section. However, the Canadian 
legislation was not in these terms 
but made tolls permissive and did 
not bind the Canadian Authority to 
impose them. Latterly, however, in 
spite of the permissive legislation, it 
has become evident that the Cana- 
d'an Seaway Authority has assumed 
that the federal government is com- 
mitted to a proposal that joint tolls 
be charged on vessels and cargo pass- 
ing through the canals. This assump- 
tion would appear to be based upon 
a statement in the House of Com- 
mons in April, 1947, when the then 
secretary of state for external af- 
fairs said: 

“The 


now 
the 


Canadian 
concurred in 
proposal to 
Lawrence Seaway 
by means of toll 
to the conclusion of 
satisfactory to both 


government has 
principle with 
make the St. 
self-liquidating 
charges, subject 
arrangements 
governments 
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for the 
principle.” 


implementation of this 


It has been the view of the ex- 
change that if imposition of tolls 
mitigate against any important seg- 
ment of the national economy, then 
such arrangements are not satisfac- 
tory to the “implementation of this 
principle.” 

While various spokesmen present- 
ing arguments in favor of the con- 
struction of the canal system have 
forecasted benefits to prairie farmers 
of four to six cents per bushel in 
transportation grain trade 
opinion is that at least for the early 
years of seaway operation, such 
forecasts are much too optimistic 
and, in fact, if the present toll rate 
recommendations of the joint U.S.- 
Canadian committee are accepted, it 


costs, 


could be that the cost of moving 
grain through the system will be 
higher rather than lower. 


That the prairie farmer will fail 
to enjoy any appreciable economic 
benefits from the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way is the fear of members of the 
exchange and majority of western 
opinicn, if tolls on grain shipments 
are imposed. 

In January of this year, after al- 
most 10 years of preparation, there 
was launched a challenging economic 
experiment, the European Economic 
Community, more generally known 
as the European Common Market, 
comprising six countries, France, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Italy and West Germany—and the 
creation of a single competitive mass 
market of more than 160 million 


people. The agreement instituting the 
common market aims to unify the 
trade poicies of the six nations, do 


iway with trade restrictions internal- 
ly and remove restrictions on move- 
men labor and capital. Study of 
the project has led Canadian ex- 
porters and importers to the con- 
clusion that it is a constructive de- 
velopment for the participating coun- 
and for the world at large, but 
difficulties for Canadian export 
trade may be created which will re- 
quire greater efforts on the part of 
Canadians to maintain and retain 
their European markets. 

While the statement of the aims 
set out in the agreement emphasizes 
the unification of trade policies 
these are, of course, the means to 
the end of improving the lot of the 
so they may be better fed, 


tries 
that 


people, 
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better clothed, and better housed, 
and to obviate the possibility, as 
expressed by Paul Henri Spaak, for- 
mer prime minister of Belgium: “In 
30 years’ time our continent would 
become one of the free world’s back- 
ward areas.” 

It would follow that with improve- 
ment in the economic circumstances 


of the people of these six nations’ 
greater purchasing power, there 


would be greater emphasis upon pro- 
duction of livestock to meet the re- 
quirements of a higher protein diet, 
which historically follows greater 
purchasing power. It can therefore 
be anticipated that a much enlarged 
market for Canadian feed grains may 
be developed. 

With regard to wheat, it would 
appear that members of the common 
market community will pursue a 
protectionist policy, particularly on 
behalf of French agricultural pro- 
duction, including wheat, thus ad- 
versely affecting Canadian exports 
of that grain. A large section of the 
Canadian grain trade has been 
alarmed with the possibility that the 
common market policy on agricul- 
ture, to be formulated within two 
years, may embody such features, 
under so-called “orderly marketing 
arrangements,” as price regulation, 
subsidies, stockpiling, restriction of 
imports and long term contracts 
with other countries. 


Implications Significant 

The implications of such plans for 
extraordinary protection for Euro- 
pean farmers will be significant to 
Canadian producers when it is re- 
called that than 40% of ex- 
ports of Canadian wheat and other 
grains were shipped to members of 
market community in 


more 


the common 


1956 
How soon the advantages sought 
by the participants in the common 


market plan can be realized cannot 
yet be estimated, but the prospects 
of success are such that other coun- 
tries, 10 or 11 of them, particularly 
the U.K., are actively examining the 
possibility of becoming associated in 
a larger and econcmically more pow- 
erful free trade area. The possibili- 
ties attending this economic, mone- 
tary and social union warrant the 
continuing study of exchange mem- 
bers, of producers, and of distribu- 
tors and exporters of grain and its 
products 


been written and 

words spoken in ex- 
concern for and interest 
future of agriculture, by gov- 
farm organizations, unor- 
ganized farmers and business groups, 
including the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change, in the search for me 
the end that grain growers may se- 
cure their share of this nation’s 
prosperity. There are, of course, vari- 
ous viewpoints as to the means, and 
no disagreement as to the goal 


umes have 
thousands of 
pressing the 
in the 
el nents, 


‘ans to 


The fundamental proposition which 
the grain exchange holds to be true 
is that the goal cannot be reached 
so long as the marketing of grain, 
particularly wheat, is treated as a 
single problem or by means of the 
present marketing system, with its 
inflexibilities and restrictions 


Sales Policy Viewpoints 

With regard to grain sales policy 
there are also various viewpoints 
There are those who favor a com- 
pulsory government board and noth- 
ing more. Some favor a producer's 
type board as a selling agency. Many 
others contend that the free market 
is the best form for the selling pro- 
cess. The fact is that the matter of 
form for form's sake has become of 
major importance to far too many 
people interested in grain marketing 
and they are not enough concerned 
with what grain marketing is to do 
This choosing of sides has reached 
point where the real purpose of 
marketing has been obscured. 
marketing 

to sell the farmer’s product 
greatest volume at the high- 
le price and at the smallest 
cost to the grower—is an aim held 
in common by advocates of free mar- 
kets and supporters of compulsory 
boards alike. But a policy or device 
designed to sell grain in highly com- 


The basic aim of the 
process 
in the 


est possibD 


petitive markets cannot be expected 
to perform certain other functions 
far removed from the selling opera- 
tion, such as the equalizing of income 
for producers, which the present 
method attempts to do 

The publication, a few days ago by 

STANLEY JONES, page 21) 
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Bakers Can Profit by Handy Tips 
On National Donut Month Promotion 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The following 
outline of National Donut Month 
publicity plans, background ard sales- 
making possibilities has been pre- 
pared and DCA Food 
Industries, Inc. 


released by 


v 


coming up marks another 
for National Donut Month, 
ind granddaddy—of all co- 
ndustrywide “Months” and 
This hardy, time-tested ac- 
has been a big factor 


October 
milestone 
the first 
ope! itive 
“Weeks 
t t) which 
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in the development of the vigorous, 
giant doughnut business as we know 
it today—is celebrating its 30th birth- 
day with the “whoppingest” program 
of a lifetime. 

But age alone—Donut Month being 
the oldest of them all—does not 
justify all the effort, trumpets and 
fanfare that go into this event every 
year. The annual drive has been pay- 
ing off for cooperating bakers in a 
big way. Donut Month has been a 
dominant factor in sky-rocketing 
doughnut sales to a 10-fold increase 
in 30 years upping wholesale 
yearly doughnut volume about $40 
million to over $350 million in that 
period. The sales impetus and dough- 
nut excitement built up every Donut 
Month generate a powerful thrust 
that carries over for the following 
11 months of the year. 

And back of it all is the ever- 
youthful, enthusiastic, hard-hitting, 
joyful spirit put behind the annual 
activity, plus the fact that “every- 
body loves doughnuts,”’ which keeps 
Donut Month so vitally alive-and- 
kicking year after year. 

The doughnut occupies a unique 
spot in American life. It is the one 
food that symbolizes America to 
Americans and the outside world; it 
is as American as the 4th of July. 


Americans are the most friendly, 
the most sociable people on earth. 
They form more organizations, have 
more home parties, women’s club 
meetings, youth club meetings, Cham- 
ber of Commerce meetings, church 
group meetings, political rallies, 
“Open Houses” for business concerns, 
etc., than any other people. This goes 
for children and adults alike. The 
most popular food served at these 
get-togethers is the doughnut, as evi- 
denced by the fact that each year 
thousands of newspaper stories ap- 
pear coast-to-coast telling of the in- 
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numerable occasions when doughnuts 
are served with a drink as a light 
snack. This field of doughnut con- 
sumption is plus business—in addi- 
tion to the normal serving of dough- 
nuts at meals, in the home and res- 
taurant. 

The 1958 Donut Month campaign is 
planned to help the baker to cash in 
on the great popularity of the dough- 
nut by expanding its usage at get- 
togethers to even greater heights. 
Fresh doughnuts served at these 
gatherings are the most effective 
sampling methods devised without 
cost to the baker—and they build new 
doughnut sales. 

Thirty years ago, most doughnuts 
were consumed at breakfast. Today, 
they are served around the clock, for 
snacks, at meals. Doughnuts have 
been and are being publicized as fun 
food for real enjoyment, to be served 
whenever people get together for light 
refreshments. Each year more and 
more doughnuts are consumed at 
these millions of get-togethers. To 
capture and highlight this important 
appeal of doughnuts, the theme for 
1958 Donut Month is: “It’s PARTY 
FUN When You Serve Our 
Donuts?” 

Three Decades 


As it has been doing down the 
years, DCA has been spearheading 
this annual drive on behalf of the 
baking industry. Backed by three dec- 
ades of national advertising, national 
publicity and promotion, each year 
sees an increased support given 
doughnuts by all media—newspaper, 
TV, radio and magazines. 

This year, because of the special 
“party fun’ theme, the Gorham Sil- 
verware Co. and the Universal Cof- 
feematic Manufacturers were invited 
to join hands in featuring doughnuts 
in conjunction with their products in 
their fall magazine advertisements. 
Each is running big national ads with 
special appeal to young homemakers 
and the youth market . . . an especial- 
ly fertile field for doughnuts. Not 
only do these young folks love and 
eat a lot of doughnuts, but they 
build the market for future doughnut 
consumption. Gorham Silver adver- 
tising is appearing in Seventeen 
Magazine in September; Miss Maga- 
zine in September; American Girl 
Magazine in October; and Co-Ed 
Magazine in October. Universal Cof- 
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feematic advertising is appearing in 
prominent national magazines. 

Since its inception, the powerful, 
aggressive, effective publicity that 
has been put behind October National 
Donut Month has been a prize-win- 
ning model for all industry. The gi- 
gantic wave of doughnut stories in 
newspapers and magazines, and the 
doughnut items that are broadcast 
over TV and radio as part of Donut 
Month activities, has been greater 
with each year. This year will be no 
exception. The big guns are being 
oiled and the ammunition is being 
made ready to let loose the biggest 
publicity barrage ever. Many national 
magazines with huge circulation— 
Family Circle, Ladies Home Journal, 
Glamour, Women's Day, Red Book, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Good 
Housekeeping, McCall’s, among oth- 
ers—will support Donut Month by 
featuring friendly messages on dough- 
nuts for party fun. 

A well organized program is 
planned for, and receives the good 
humored support of, many famous 
celebrities on TV and radio such as 
Gary Moore, Jack Paar, Dave Gar- 
roway. They all like doughnuts and 
gladly show their enthusiasm for 
them on their national shows. 

Each year powerful support for 
doughnuts comes from food pages of 
all the important newspapers in the 
country. Food editors are contacted 
and furnished with photos and ideas 
for doughnut recipes and ways of 
serving doughnuts. Their response is 
always friendly and generous. 

In addition to general Donut Month 
publicity, there is a special, intensive 
effort that is put behind Hallowe'en 
parties and Hallowe’en which occurs 
towards the end of Donut Month. 
This year will be bigger than ever. 
Many publications give full pages to 
Hallowe’en doughnut parties held in 
the home or by communities which 
aim to keep the children off the 
street on Hallowe’en. The doughnut 


is the natural, the first, food item 
people think of for Hallowe'en re- 
freshment, for everybody asks the 


question: “What is a Hallowe'en Par- 
ty—or even Hallowe’en itself—with- 
out doughnuts?” Doughnuts are vig- 
orously pushed as a “Trick or Treat” 
offering and are a Hallowe’en fa- 
vorite for this purpose in millions of 
homes. Doughnuts get their biggest 
boost during the Hallowe’en period, 
winding up October National Donut 
Month with a bang. 

New, revised rules for doughnut 
dunking and doughnut etiquette— 
through the DCA-sponsored and ad- 
ministered National Dunking Assn.— 
are a sure-fire source of publicity for 
doughnuts on network TV and radio 
shows and feature stories on dough- 
nuts in the newspapers and maga- 
zines. 

National advertising, national pub- 
licity and promotion do a great job 
in reaching the American public in 
October to interest them and whet- 
ting their appetites to eat more 
doughnuts. Thus, a strong foundation 
is set up for the baker to build upon 
to promote doughnuts in his local 
market. And because of this back- 
ground of advertising and publicity 
—which happily smooths the way— 
displays in grocery stores become 
easier to organize and get bigger 
sales response. 

Tie-in Promotions 

For the baker to get the most out 
of Donut Month activities, a tie-up 
promotion is a must. Here the strong- 
est effort is put forth on the baker’s 
behalf, and material is tailor-made to 
fit each baker’s individual need. 
Available to him are full color, eye- 
catching posters, displays, an at- 
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Bemis DESIGNER PRINTS 


The newest, economical, sales-building package for your feeds 
... made by Bemis from a new cotton fabric that sews beauti- 
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Ask your Bemis Man about free, colorful display posters for 
distribution to your feed store customers. These posters...and 
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20 
tractive doughnut package tie-up, 
routemen’s contest, newspaper and 


radio ad service, Hallowe’en promo- 
tion, and new special restaurant and 
home service promotions. 

Promotional material available in- 
cludes three basic “theme” posters 
that are attractive and should do a 
lot to help sell more doughnuts. Pos- 
ters—provided with baker’s imprint 
space—come in size 11 by 17 (win- 
dow), 19 by 24 (truck and supermar- 
ket), and the counter apron, three 
new, improved wire display racks fea- 
turing special, colorful sign cards, il- 
lustrating the Donut Month theme: 
“It’s Party Fun ... When You Serve 
Our Donuts.’ These racks permit a 
mass, dramatic display of a variety of 
the baker’s doughnuts and other cake 
products 

He also gets a powerful, complete 
routemen’s contest outline with many 
new and unusual facets, designed to 
stir up great sales activity on dough- 
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nuts among bakers’ sales personnel, 
and a special restaurant promot’on 
program kit to promote breakfast, 
luncheon, dinner, coffee break and 
snack business. Included, in addition 
to colorful window poster service and 
routemen’s contest, is a complete va- 
riety doughnut promotion service. A 
special promotion this year features 
a friendly customer-fun-participation 
idea in which cardboard badges in- 
viting “Donut Dunking” and “Donut 
Doodling” are worn by countermen 
or girls. Doughnut dunking sugges- 
tions and doughnut doodling material 
are made available for free use by 
patrons. 

The home service baker’s promo- 
t'on introduces a new, effective sales- 
promotion idea built around the 
doughnut package. In addition, the 
home service baker may tie in with 
a sampling campaign, variety dough- 
nut program, a party book offer, a 
child appeal program, etc. 

Excellent Springboard 

Donut Month can also serve as an 
excellent springboard from which to 
launch a new doughnut product. In 
this connection, DCA is offering a 
new raised doughnut package that 
is exciting and different and offers 
bakers new volume possibilities. Big 
increased volume in the coming year 
is expected from packaged raised 
doughnuts which many bakers have 
been marketing very successfully. 

Three decades of experience have 
gone into the planning ond prepara- 
tion of Donut Month promotional ma- 
terial. All of it has been pre-tested 
and found to be compelling and ef- 
fective; each piece does its big bit 
to promote the sale of doughnuts... 
and other allied items. All bakers are 
invited to join in and take advantage 
of the great sales possibilities in Oc- 
tober National Donut Month promo- 
tion. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
J. M. HARTLEY DEAD 

CHICAGO—John M. Hartley, as- 
sociate editor of Bakers Weekly mag- 
azine, died recently. Retired and liv- 
ing at Gig Harbor, Washington, Mr. 
Hartley was a well known personal- 
ity in the baking industry, and was 
considered an outstanding spokesman 
for the retail branch. 
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DISPLAY KIT—Here is the merchandising display kit for Pillsbury’s $5,000 
Donuts to Dollars contest. The kit is designed to help bakers increase doughnut 
sales during Fall Donut Days. Included is a large day-glow window or wall 
poster, using fluorescent ink for consumer impact; eight full-color window 
banners or streamers; colorful price and lapel cards, merchandising tips and 
variety formulas, and contest entry blank and instructions. In the contest, 
bakers will tell about their promotions which have increased doughnut sales. 


The baker submitting the best idea will receive $2 


,500, and 12 additional prizes 


will be distributed for merchandising ideas. These ideas will later be collected 
and made available to the baking industry. The contest started Sept. 15, and 
entries must be mailed by Dec. 1. Winners will be announced before Christmas. 





Concept of Standardized, Integrated 
Freight Shipments Announced 


CHICAGO —A new concept of 
standardized freight shipments, weld- 
ing rail, truck and ship transporta- 
tion into an integrated system, is the 
objective of an agreement announced 
Sept. 11 by the Fruehauf Trailer Co., 
Detroit, and General American 
Transportation Corp., Chicago. 

Under the terms of the agreement, 
Fruehauf is licensed exclusively to 
build and sell trailers and multi-pur- 
pose containers specifically designed 
for transport on General American’s 
new Clejan piggy-back cars. 

Immediate Aims 

The joint announcement said the 
exclusive agreement with Fruehauf 
has two immediate aims: (1) devel- 
opment of a uniform container suit- 
able for freight shipments on all 
forms of transportation; (2) conse- 
quent savings to consumers and ship- 
pers through improved economy, 
speed and service. 

“Fruehauf and General American 
feel that the time is ripe to pool our 
engineering and selling resources to 
develop this new cost-saving concept 
among the leading competitive 
freight carriers,” said William E. 
Grace, executive vice president of 
Fruehauf. “The interchange of a 
standard freight container by rail, 
truck and water carriers offers the 
mechanical means of obtaining this 
objective,” the announcement con- 
cluded. 

William J. Stebler, president of 
General American, pointed out: “We 
believe that the increase in piggy- 
back freight in the past few months 
is the beginning of a tremendous 
swing which will be stepped up in the 
months ahead. We are convinced that 
the Clejan car and uniform contain- 
ers will be the ultimate rail links in 
an integrated freight system.” 

General American, the nation’s 


largest owner and operator of special- 
ized railway cars, recently purchased 
Piggy-Back, Inc., the holder of ‘the 
American patent rights on the Cle- 
jan car, a low cost, low weight and 
highly flexible railway car of center- 
sill design. 
Developed in France 

The car was developed in France 
and is now in operation on such 
American railroads as the Southern 
Pacific, Erie, Kansas City and South- 
ern, and New Haven. General Ameri- 
can recently arranged to lease Clejan 
cars to U.S. Freight Co. and Republic 
Carloading and Distributing Co., two 
of the largest freight forwarders in 
the country. 

Fruehauf, manufacturers of trail- 
ers, semi-trailers, vans and contain- 
ers, will develop and promote, in con- 
junction with General American, the 
uniform type of container designed 
to weld all types of transportation 
into an integrated system. It also will 
build trailers. 

Some of the principal advantages 
attributed to the Clejan-type contain- 
ers to be built by Fruehauf are: more 
economical operation than conven- 
tional boxcar movement or over-the- 
road truck, especially on long hauls; 
removal of trailer chassis and tires 
fer savings in capital costs and elimi- 
nation of needless weight, and avoid- 
ance of some costly terminal opera- 
tions. 

Other economy factors cited are 
less pilferage and damage to cargo; 
elimination of export packing and 
crating charges; quicker loading and 
turn-around time for ships, reducing 
wharfage and dock charges; fast 
door-to-door service for shipper and 
consignee; simplified bill of lading 
procedures, and greater flexibility in 
interchange. 
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a farm weekly, of the results of a 
survey of farm opinion on present 
marketing regulations, indicates that 
there is a large percentage of dis- 
agreement with present policy and a 
need for a reexamination of the 
whole matter. 

Representatives of the exchange 
have stated on many occasions the 
proposition that the agricultural 
economy of Canada is confronted 
with two problems—not one. There 
is for one the matter of adequate 
income guarantees and_ security 
measures for prairie producers—a 
sociological problem—the other, a 
marketing function—the efficient dis- 
posal on world markets of Canada's 
grain—and these two must be di- 
vorced from each other. 

The marketing process has been 
expected for too long to do two jobs 

to dispose of wheat and other 
grains and at the same time guar- 
antee a minimum price to farmers 
two tasks which no group, neither 
governmental nor private, can per- 
form with one vehicle. 


Basic Price Guarantee 

The farmer should have, we be- 
lieve, a basic price guarantee that 
will keep him solvent, yet not en- 
courage him to produce for the gov 
ernment rather than for market de- 
mand. It should guarantee that the 
efficient farmer on productive land 
can remain in business. This cannot 
be done by fixing an artificial price 
to the consumer, for it could be too 
high in relation to world values to 
perform the most important job of 
pricing—moving wheat into consump- 
tion. This has been the method em- 
ployed and price has been prevented 
from performing its function. That 
is the reason the marketing problem 
has not been and cannot be solved 
by the single treatment of trying to 
fix prices arbitrarily. Flexibility is 
removed from marketing at the sell- 
ing stage, resulting in sales declines 
and the accumulation of surpluses 
that continue to depress world prices 
Support, in whatever form, should 
be divorced from the marketing pro- 
cess, thereby permitting the product 
to enter the stream of distribution 
and eventually reach its goal, the 
consumer. 

If Canada is to sell three-fourths 
of her wheat in world markets world 
values for wheat will be the deter- 
mining factor. It follows that if the 
companion problem of adequate in- 
come guarantees for farmers is to be 
solved, the impact of declines must 
be spread throughout the whole Ca- 
nadian economy and nct be allowed 
to fall upon prairie farmers alone, as 
it has since the end of the war. 

The management of price cannot 
satisfy these two vital needs. The 
disposal problem of earlier days was 
solved by a return to the use of the 
facilities of the market place, and 
again that course must be followed 
if a solution is to be achieved today. 
Along with the market place and, as 
in pre-war days, a wheat board for 
those who wish to use it, Canadians 
should demand that a companion 
program is_ instituted to protect 
farm income when and if world 
prices are not sufficient to assure 
adequate returns to the producer o! 
grain and thus solve the major prob- 
lem affecting thousands of farm 
families and myriads of people en- 
gaged in the effort to dispose of 
Canada’s wheat surplus. 
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1959-60 Soft Wheat has also announced that soft wheat GEAPS Plan Program 


prices will gradually be reduced fur- 
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levels for the 1958 as for the 1957 ; 
crop, it recently announced that the At the same time, the lowering of 
1959-crop prices for soft wheat will %Uaranteed producer prices for com- 
be about 7.5% lower. pulsory pooled soft wheat will bring 
domestic prices more in line with 


Co., Chicago, was conducted on 
Sept. 18, in conjunction with an open 
house at Great Lakes Supply the 
same day. 
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The 1959 60 averages for the en- 
tire country are $2.81 bu. for soft 
wheat, compared with $3.03 bu. for 
1958-59 and 1957-58, and $3.61 bu J 
for durum. The Italian government 
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September 

Sept. 25-27 — Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn., Penn-Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; exec. sec., 
Richard I. Ammon, Box 329, Ephrata, 
Pa. 

Sept. 26-27 — Cincinnati Section, 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, and Ohio Valley District, 
Association of Operative Millers, Sev- 
erin Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Sept. 26-27—District 3, Association 
of Operative Millers, Severin Hotel, 
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Indianapolis, Ind.; sec., John W. 
Money, Quaker Oats Co., 205 Water 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. 


Sept. 26-28—Bakers Club of New 
York, Inc., Baltimore Bakers Club, 
Bakers Club of Boston, Central 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Philadel- 
phia Bakers Club, Pittsburgh Bakers 
Courtesy Club, annual golf tourna- 
ment for Lee Marshall Cup, Galen 
Hall Hotel and Country Club, Wer- 
nersville, Pa. 


October 


Oct. 3-4—District 9, Association of 
Operative Millers, Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; sec., Dick Schmidt, 
N. 4118 Adams St., Spokane 18, Wash. 

Oct. 9-11—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Battery Park 
Hotel, Asheville, N.C.; sec., William 
A. Prince, Jr., Globe Woven Belting 

o., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


Oct. 10-11 — Tri-section meeting, 


American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas. 


Oct. 13-14—Missouri Bakers Assn. 
“Bakers Holiday,” Kirkwood Lodge, 
Osage Beach, Mo.; sec., George H. 
Buford, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Oct. 16-17—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn., Sedgefield Inn, Greens- 
boro, N.C.; sec., Rondal Huffman, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Oct. 17-18 — District 6, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Dowagiac, 
Mich.; sec., Oscar Nelson, King Mill- 
ing Co., Lowell, Mich. 

Oct. 18-21— New Jersey Bakers 
Board of Trade, convention and ex- 
hibition, Atlantic City, NJ.; sec., 
Michael Herzog, 48 Cleremont Ave., 
New Brunswick, N.J. 

Oct. 23-25—Nebraska Wheat Show, 
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Sidney, Neb.; sec., Donald J. Lehr, 
Nebraska Grain Improvement Assn., 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 

Oct, 24-25—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 25—District 8, Association of 
Operative Millers, annual fall meet- 
ing, Park Hotel, Niagara Falls, Ont.; 
sec., Roy F. Kehr, 111 Calumet St., 
Depew, N.Y. 

Oct. 25-29—American Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIL; sec., 
Harold Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Il. 

Oct, 26—Bakery Equipment Manu- 
facturers Assn., fall meeting, Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, ITIL; exec. sec., 
Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y. 

Oct. 30-31— American Corn Mill- 
ers Federation, LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago; contact, ACMF headquarters, 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 3, Ill. 


November 


Nov. 2-4—Kentucky Master Bakers 
Assn., annual convention, Netherland- 
Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., 
Al Wohlleb, 7438 Loretto, Louisville 
ll, Ky. 

Nov. 3—Connecticut Bakers Assn., 
Inc., Stratford Hotel, Bridgeport, 
Conn.; sec., Charles Barr, 584 Camp- 
bell Ave., West Haven 15, Conn. 


Nov. 13-15—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc., Andrew Jackson Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn.; sec., Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, Box 3325, Stahiman Station, 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Nov. 15—District 12, Association of 
Operative Millers, Newhouse Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; sec., Joseph 
J. Keiser, Salt Lake Flour Mills, Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Nov. 17-18—New England Bakers 
Assn., fall convention, Sheraton 
Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass.; executive 
sec., Herbert J. Schinkel, 120 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

Noy. 21-22—District 18, Association 
of Operative Millers, Bessborough 
Hotel, Saskatoon, Sask.; sec., Gerald 
Dennehy, Merck & Co., Winnipeg, 
Man. 


January, 1959 


Jan. 10-18—Ohio Bakers Assn., an- 
nual convention, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
sec., Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, 
Columbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan. 18-20 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn., winter convention, Roosevelt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh Pa.; sec., Theo. 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

Jan. 25-27—Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., winter meeting, Lord Balti- 
more Hotel, Baltimore; sec., Edwin 


C. Muhly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


February, 1959 


Feb. 1-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans, La.; 
sec., Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier 
St., New Orleans 12, La. 

Feb. 6-8 — Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, stag outing, Carolina 
Inn, Pinehurst, N.C.; chrm., Les 
Jacobs, Pollock Paper Corp., Atlanta, 
Ga. 


March, 1959 


March 2-5—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, annual meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
IlL.; sec., Victor E. Marx, 121 W. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


April, 1959 


April 2-4—Southern Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Robert Meyer Ho- 
tel, Jacksonville, Fla.; pres., Benson 
L. Skelton, SBA, Inc., 703 Henry 
Grady Bldg., 26 Cain St. NW, At- 
lanta 3, Ga. 

April 7—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry, Pennsylvania Division 
No. 4, Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Read- 
ing, Pa.; sec., J. K. Irish, Irish & 
Hagy, 69th St. Theatre Bldg., Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

April 12-15 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, annual conven- 
tion and exhibition, Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 755 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

April 12-17—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents, Multno- 
mah Hotel, Portland, Ore.; sec., Dean 
M. Clark, 1120 Board of Trade, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. 

April 20-21 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Ho- 
tel, Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger 
Williams, Box 486, Salem, Ore. 


May, 1959 


May 3-5—National Council of the 
Baking Industry of Canada, Queen 
Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Quebec; 
sec., R. H. Ackert, 191 Eglinton Ave. 
E., Toronto 12, Ont., Canada. 

May 4-5—Biscuit & Cracker Man- 
ufacturers Assn. and Biscuit Bakers 
Institute, Inc., 1958 joint annual 
meeting, Palmer House, Chicago, DL; 
sec., B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIL; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 9-11—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Continental Denver Hotel, 
Denver, Colo.; sec., Fred Linsenmaier, 
Box 871, Denver 1, Colo. 

May 11-12—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., H. W. 
Jabusch, Rath Packing Co., Water- 
loo, Iowa. 
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CHICAGO—E. E. Kelley, Jr., pres- 
ident of the American Bakers Assn., 
has issued his special invitation for 
bakers “prepare 
for the coming boom in business” by 
making plans immediately to attend 
the ABA annual meeting and conven- 
tion in Chicago Oct. 25-29. 


across the land to 


has 


bak- 


invitation 
been issued in a special letter to 


President Kelley's 
ers: 

agree there is 
a boom Mr. Kelley, 
“and bakers will want to prepare for 
it by attending meetings and taking 
part in the that will be 
held during the annual ABA conven- 
tion. Branch meetings will be held 
for wholesale bread, wholesale cake, 
home service, wholesale pie, multiple 
unit retail, and retail bakers. Branch 
chairmen are now at work preparing 
programs from which you will get 


“Major economists 


coming,” states 


discussions 


many rewarding ideas to use profit- 
ably in your business. 
“Leading bakers are taking time 


right now to plan ahead for the mon- 
ey-making days. You, too, will want 
to cash in on profits during this eco- 
nomic boom—and that is why bakers 
should make plans now to attend the 
1958 ABA convention,” said Mr. Kel- 
ley 

and the inconveni- 
ence of waiting in line in Chicago, 
register now,” advised Mr. Kelley. 
“For room reservations write direct- 
ly to the Hotel Sherman, Clark and 

Randolph Sts., Chicago 1, Ill. The ho- 
tel will confirm reservations.” 

Mr. y concluded by stating, 
“With 11,000 new citizen-consumers 
born every day, there is a new wave 
of opportunities coming—more 


‘To save time 


Kelley 


peo- 


ple, more jobs, more income, more 
production, more savings, more re- 
search and more needs to be satis- 


fied. This will create new opportuni- 
ties for everyone. A boom in business 
means a boom in baking too! Be pre- 
pared, please register now.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
ABA Convention to Provide 
Varied, Instructive Program 
Of Topics, Panel Discussions 


.* 

General Session 
economics and 
will highlight the 
opening general session on Monday 
morning, Oct, 27, it was announced 
by William A. Clemens, Trausch Bak- 
ing Co., Dubuque, Iowa, ABA chair- 
man 

Dr. Cylvia A. Sorkin, business con- 
sultant, analyst and author, St. Louis, 
will speak on “Would You Hire Your- 
self?,” while Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
Jr., world traveler, author and lec- 
turer, New York, will discuss “Be- 
hind the News in World Affairs.” 

The meeting will open with sing- 
ing of “The Lord’s Prayer” and “The 
National Anthem” by William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Inc., Reading, 
Pa. Andreas F. Reising, president, 


vital 
affairs - 


Two 
world 


topics 


American Society of Bakery Engi- 
neers and manager of Sunrise Bak- 
ery, Inc., New Orleans, will talk on 


“A Message from the Engineers.” 


President Kelley will speak on “The 
toad to Progress,” and will be fol- 
lowed by Chairman Clemens, whose 
subject will be “The Coming Boom,” 


factors which can bear out the con- 
vention theme 


Dr. Sorkin is a Ph.D. in economics 


and is a recognized national authori- 
ty and lecturer on personnel, busi- 
ness and financial management and 


problems involving human relations. 
She served as a member of Secretary 
of Defense Charles E. Wilson’s De- 
fense Advisory Committee and is a 
former member of the national board 
ff directors of the National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


. 

Wholesale Pies 

Pie bakers seeking ways to im- 
prove business should attend the joint 
session of ABA’s wholesale pie branch 
and the National Association of 
Wholesale Pie Bakers to be held 
Tuesday, Oct. 28, in the Assembly. 

“A well-rounded program has been 
prepared to aid the pie baker in 


solving many of his complex prob- 


lems,” stated Oran J. Laymon, Bowie 
Pies, Inc., Los Angeles, Cal., chair- 
man of the session. “Such subjects as 
packaging and sales, quality produc- 
t and modern pie making machin- 


ery will be discussed. The entire pro- 
gram has been designed to be of 
g t benefit to those who take the 
t) to attend.” 


After the minutes and report of the 


secretary-treasurer have been given 
by Boyd M. Frazier, manager, Erie- 
Thomas Pie C Toledo, Ohio, Dr. G 
M. Dack, director, Food Research 
Institute, University of Chicago, will 
report on staphylococcus research 
W. J. Hullinger, vice president and 
general sales manager, Milprint, Inc., 
Milwaukee, will speak on “Modern 
Packaging and Sales.” He will be fol- 
lowed by seph F. Fasano, manager 
Fasano Pie Co., Chicago, and Donald 
H. Gerrish, director, industrial rela- 


tions department, ABA, Chicago, who 
will discuss “Pie Bakers Versus the 
Highly-Mechanized Bread Industry.’ 


The afternoon session will feature 
a panel discussion on “What Is Hap- 
pening in the Pie Industry in My Sec- 
tion of the Country?,’”’ under the di- 


rection of Chairman Laymon 
Quality Pies 
Handling Sales Methods” 


Production- 
is the title 


of the talk to be given by Dr. T. A 
Whit technical director of foods 
Nat Starch Products, Inc., Plain- 
field Up-to-date information on 
“The Latest in Pie Making Machin- 
ery” W reported by M. C. Jahn 
vice president, Colborne Manufactur- 
ng ( Chicago 
ng will adjourn following 

el d installations of 1959 
offi s 
Wholesale Cake 

Th ilue of freshness control and 
the portance of proper display 
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techniques will be dramatized at the 
wholesale cake branch session on 
Saturday afternoon, Oct. 25 

An added attraction will be a dis- 
play of cakes from all parts of the 
country. The cake exhibit will open 
at 1 p.m. and the session will be called 





DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


more than eighty years 


of the 


has stood at the very toy 


ality list 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 














for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 


RDSTOWN MILLS 
OMPANY 
ILLINOIS 





TOWN, 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
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} TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 


WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 


is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 


process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 


bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 
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to order promptly at 2 p.m. by Rich- 
ard J. Levy, secretary, Kingston 
Cake Co., Kingston, Pa., branch 
chairman. 

A four-act drama, “The Case of 
Loquacious Ladies,” will bring 
out the value of freshness control and 
what can happen when the cake bak- 
er does not conform to this code. Mod- 
erator of the skit will be James R. 
Phelan, managing editor, Bakers 
Weekly, New York. 

The future of the cake business 
will be touched upon by Clifford W. 
Isaacson, director of cake sales, Con- 
tinental Baking Co., Rye, N.Y., who 
will speak on “What of the Future?” 
His talk will coincide with ideas 
brought out in the four-act drama. 

A 30-min. slide presentation show- 
ing good and bad cake displays in 
supermarkets will be given under the 
direction of Mr. Phelan. 

Election of the 1959 ABA whole- 
sale cake branch chairman will pre- 
cede the closing remarks by Chair- 
man Levy. The session will adjourn 
after a one-hour cake and coffee so- 
cial. 


the 





Gooch’s Best’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 
Lins 


icoln, Nebraska 

















RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 


IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 








Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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Wholesale Bread 


A broad outlook into the future 
of the baking industry will be given 
by distinguished speakers to bakers 
and allied tradesmen attending the 
wholesale bread branch session Tues- 
day, Oct. 28. 

The half-day session of the whole- 
sale bread branch will begin at noon 
with a luncheon in the hotel’s Louis 
XVI room. H. L. Budde, president, 
Purity Baking Co., Decatur, IIL, 
chairman of the wholesale bread 
branch, will preside. 

New methods of breadmaking will 
be discussed by R. C. Storey, vice 
president of the bakery machinery 
division of American Machine and 
Foundry Co., New York. He will dis- 
cuss in detail the new breadmaking 
technique, developed after years of 
research and studies over the past 
five years of actual test operations. 
Mr. Storey, whose address is titled 
“Keeping Pace With the Demands of 
Tomorrow,” joined AMF in 1952 as 
assistant to the president, becoming 
divisional vice president in 1956. Pre- 
viously, he was vice president and 
treasurer of Minute Maid Corp. 

The future for bakers of America 
will be discussed by Dr. Philip M. 
Hauser, chairman, department of so- 
ciology, University of Chicago, who 
will speak on “Your Future in a 
Growing America.” 

“Dr. Hauser’s background qualifies 
him well to speak on the subject he 
has chosen,” Mr. Budde said. “The 
valuable information contained in his 
talk should tend to stimulate con- 
fidence in what the future holds for 
the industry.” 

Dr. Hauser has served as statistical 
advisor to the government of the 
Union of Burma; acting director and 
deputy director of the U.S. Bureau 
of the Census, and to the secretary 
of commerce, and director of the of- 
fice of program planning of the US. 
Department of Commerce. 

Joseph J. McCormick, manager, 
dealer relations, Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York, 
will speak on “Your Customers—To- 
day and Tomorrow,” fo'lowed by Dr. 
Charles C. Slater, Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, Mass., who will talk 
on “Our Distribution System — New 
Trends.” 

Ivan Hill, vice president, Cunning- 


ham and Walsh, Inc., Chicago, will 
provide “A New Look at Advertis- 
ing.” 

The meeting will adjourn follow- 
ing election of the chairman for the 
1959 ABA wholesale bread branch. 

Luncheon tickets for this meeting 
may be obtained through advance 
registration forms now being dis- 
tributed by ABA, or they may be 
purchased at the time of registra- 
tion during the convention. 


eee 
ABA Members Elect 


25 Governors 


CHICAGO — Twenty-five members 
have been elected to the board cf 
governors of the American Bakers 
Assn. to represent 16 regional and 
seven industry branches, Russell E. 
Duvernoy, Duvernoy & Sons, Inc., 
New York, chairman of the 1958 
nominations and elections commit- 
tee, has announced. 

The governors were elected by a 
mail ballot and, of those chosen to 
serve on the board, 15 were reelect- 
ed. Voting this year equaled that of 
1957, when the heaviest voting in the 
history of the ABA was recorded. 
The complete board follows: 

REGIONAL GOVERNORS 

tJohn R. Nissen, John J. Nissen 
Baking Co., Region 1; *R. Newton 
Laughlin, Continental Baking Co., 
Region 2; *George K. Batt, Dugan 
Bros., Inc.,. Region 3; *John R. 
Dwyer, Firch Baking Co., Region 4; 
+J. Arthur Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bak- 
ery, Region 5; *Robert L. Storck, 
Storck Baking Co., Region 6; Ogden 
A. Geilfuss, Southern Bakeries Co., 
Region 7 (reelected); tTom J. Korn, 
Aikman Bread Co., Region 9; +tRich- 
ard A. West, West Baking Co., Inc., 
Region 10; *Oswald F. Jaeger, Os- 
wald Jaeger Baking Co., Region 11; 
+Harold L. Budde, Purity Baking Co., 
Region 12; *Graham McGuire, Re- 
gion 13; tHarold M. Freund, Freund 
Baking Co., Region 15; *E. F. David- 
son, Davidson Baking Co., Region 21; 
*H. W. Kilpatrick, Kilpatrick’s Bak- 
and +Carl Golden- 


eries, Region 22, 
berg, Holsum Bakeries, Inc., Re- 
gion 24. 


BRANCH GOVERNORS 
Paul Dean Arnold, Arnold Bakers, 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 
3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, Il. 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








in a convention-goer’s lifetime. 


1959 convention planning early! 





ARBA President Urges Early Registration 
For 1959 Convention, Exhibition 


As president of the Associated Retail Bakers of America, it is my 
pleasant duty to extend to fellow bakers and allied friends an early 
and pressing invitation to attend the ARBA convention and exhibition 
at the Sheraton-Park Hotel, Washington, D.C., April 12-15, 1959. 

Even though April is several months away, I am extending an 
“early” invitation to give everyone plenty of time to plan participation 
in another of our extraordinarily interesting, enjoyable and educational 
ARBA conventions. If you were among the more than 4,000 bakers and 
allied tradesmen who helped make the 1958 convention in New York 
City one of the “biggest and best” we have ever had, or if you were able 
to take the 1957 suggestion to “follow your dreams to New Orleans,” 
you will agree that I am not exaggerating in describing our recent 
conventions as “extraordinarily interesting, enjoyable and educational.” 
Moreover, if your memory goes back to 1952, when ARBA last convened 
in Washington, D.C., you will agree that attending a convention in our 
country’s capital is one of the most thrilling and rewarding experiences 


An exceptionally interesting, educational program is being planned 
for “The Capital Convention” by Charles J. Schupp, my distinguished 
presidential predecessor, together with his able and experienced con- 
vention committee. Last but not least, the huge exhibit hall of the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel will offer visiting bakers and allied tradesmen 
one of the most easily accessible and beautifully displayed arrays of 
bakery ingredients and equipment ever seen. 

The time, the place and the trend point to another record-breaking 
ARBA “sell-out!” That is why we sincerely suggest that you do your 


PAUL M. BAKER, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, 
McKees Rock, Pa. 
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Inc., wholesale bread (reelected); 
*W. Hoyt Baird, Mrs. Baird’s Bak- 
eries, Inc., wholesale bread; tCharles 
W. Lubin, Kitchens of Sara Lee, Inc., 
wholesale cake; *F. W. Birkenhauer, 
Wagner Baking Corp., wholesale pie; 
*John R. Dow, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp., multi-state; Russell J. Hug, 
General Baking Co., multi-state (re- 
elected); tWalter N. Jacobi, Ebinger 
Baking Co., multiple-unit, retail; 
*Edwin G. White, White Baking Co., 
home service, and tPaul M. Baker, 
Jenny Lee Bakery, retail. 

*Reelected. tNew. 

Three of the governors reelected 
were serving as governors-at-large: 


Paul Dean Arnold, Ogden A. Geil- 
fuss and Russell J. Hug. All gov- 


ernors were elected for three-year 
terms with the following exceptions: 
J. Arthur Nolde, elected for two years 
to fill the unexpired term of the late 
Claude O. Skelton, Sta-Kleen Bak- 
ery. Inc., Lynchburg, Va.; Oswald 
F. Jaeger, Oswald Jaeger Baking Co., 
Milwaukee, elected for one year to 
fill the unexpired term of the late 
Louis Gardner, Gardner Baking Co., 
Madison, Wis, and Russell J. Hug, 
elected for one year to fill the un- 
expired term of Roy Nafziger, In- 
terstate Bakeries Corp., Kansas City, 
who became a governor-at-large as 
former chairman of ABA. 

Other members of the 1958 nomina- 
tions and elections committee are: 
John A. Kreiling, Community Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Cumberland, Md., and 
Victor E. Wendelin, Wendelin Bak- 
ing Co., Lincoln, Neb. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Referendum on Corn 
Programs Slated 
For Nov. 25 


WASHINGTON A referendum 
among corn producers in the 932- 
county commercial corn-producing 
area will be held Nov. 25, the US. 
Department of Agriculture has an- 
nounced. A simple majority of all 
producers in the 1958 commercial 
area voting in the referendum will 
determine which of two alternative 
corn programs will be. in effect in 


1959 and subsequent years, as au- 
thorized by the Agricultural Act of 
1958. : 


Provisions of the alternative pro- 
grams on which producers will vote 
are: 

Number One—Under this new pro- 
gram, there would be no acreage 
allotments or designated commercial 
corn-producing area. All corn produc- 
ers would be el'gible for price sup- 
port without any restrictions on acre- 
ages. The level of price support would 
be 99% of the average corn price re- 
ceived by farmers during the three 
preceding years, but not less than 
65% of parity. 

Number Two—A continuation of 
the present program. Under this pro- 
gram, acreage allotments and the 
commercial corn-producing area 
would continue in effect as in the 
past. Producers in the commercial 
area, to be el'gible for price support 
would be required to plant within 
acreage allotments set for their 
farms. Price support would be from 
75 to 90% of parity, with prospective 
record corn supplies indicating a lev- 
el at or near the minimum. 

Because of heavy corn supplies, the 
allotment for 1959 would probably be 
about 33 million acres, or approxi- 
mately 15% below the 38,818,381- 
acre allotment for the 1958 crop. Pro- 
ducers in the non-commercial area 
would be eligible for support at 75% 
of the commercial rate. 
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Map for Western Canada Published 





WINNIPEG—tThe preliminary pro- number of stations shown in paren- pi ibout 25% were 15% and 
tein map published by the Board of theses. are: Manitobt 13.2% (216): ove! 1 25° were under 13% 
Grain Commissioners laboratory Saskatchewan 14.4% (575); and Al- I ird’s laboratory is now 
ay - average 3 13.9% for the berta 13.3% (235). stud the milling and baking qual- 
958 wheat crop. This estimate is ee a ities the new wheat crop. This 

: , °F a a : : The 1958 map shows the ograph- ok i 
close to last year's final figure of : ‘if it 1 will be reported to the 
14% and is 4% higher than the long 4! distribution of wheats of differ- © mn Western Grain Stand- 
term average of 13.5%. The 1957 and) ent_:_ protein levels. A large area of is ‘+h meets early in October to 
1958 protein levels are the highest above-average protein covers most gs i settle standard samples 
since 1947 when the crop averaged of northwestern Saskatchewan and ind standard export samples for the 
14.1% protein. extends south into four crop dis- 1957-58 crop year. Following the 

The laboratory has tested 3,259 tricts. Manitoba and Alberta are  mé the laboratory will publish 
samples obtained from 1,026 individ- covered mostly by average protein " wheat quality and the 
ual stations in Western Canada. Pro- ireas. Of the samples tested, nearly fir nd bulletin on proteir 
vincial protein averages, with the 50% were between 13 and 14.9% co 

director of education; Welker ( FLAXSEED SHIPMENTS 
AIB to Emphasize . ter G IPME 
Bechtel, director of laboratories; WINNIPEG—Eleven countries im- 
Control of Insects Ruth Emerson, librarian; William M. port mbined total of 13,650,000 
Schieb, maintenance instructor, and a 
At N b “i ‘ : c bu. Canadian flaxseed in the 12 
ovemper ourse Beverly Goldberg, laboratory techni- — nded July 31. 1958 
CHICAGO—A review of new in wo in Wasi ak Gena, bade 
f A review of new insec- 3oard of Gr “ommis 
ticid i “7 t tat annandies Inquiries and applications for the /"8 Board of Grain Commi 

1 *S é£ sec ‘0 "( Tr "er res , y . mr . n a 
sg Awe r we a ; tl h . eo week-long sanitation course should 5 S yp year summary. In 1956 

wr bakery pl: sé arians has bee 57 , — = A 
a. ne prea Soeeeee s be directed to the attention of Lou's 9% seas shipments amounted t 
planned for the course in bakery - : : ee ' = 

: A. King, Jr., director, department of 21,582 bu. The largest amount 
sanitation at the American Institute : 

. : . * bakery sanitation, American Institute — sh 1 iny one destination in 
of Baking Nov. 3 through 7 Baking 400 E c } Pye os 

ee ol AKIN ( ~. Ontario St., Chi- 1957 8S was 4.317.000 bu. to the U.K 

The course will be conducted unde? cago 11. Ill ‘San k 2.579.000 bu.. the Nether- 
the supervision of Louis A King, Jr., DEAD 16 THR BTAFS = : ar 

a < i ae : lands 2.348.000 France 1.695.000 
AIB’s department of bakery sanita- T D ble : ayes wed 
tion director who, in announcing the acoma oubpie Belgiu 395,000, Germany 997,000, 

oes i d Norway 404,000 bu. Greec Ire- 
class, emphasized the need to pin- e ind Norway reece e 
point control methods for ants, flies Elevator apacity nd, Italy and Portugal took 
and roaches more sharply than ever. TACOM: A, WASH Capacity of amounts ranging fron 45,000 to 
Mr. King explained that sanitarians’ the Port of Tacomagrainelevatorwil] 163,0 
need more information on these in- be pe Pa to 4 million bushels in 
sects now because of increased resis- the next several months, according 
tance to insecticides, and because’ to plans announced by port commis- 
they do not fit the pattern of normal sioners R E M E M B E R 
control. The commissioners accepted a pro- 


The course will provide a_ three- 
hour cleaning clinic for students to 
discuss their cleaning methods, to ex- 


plain specific problems, and to obtain 
answers and solutions from AIB’'s 
trained sanitation staff. 

Guest lecturers will include George 
Daughters, chief of the Detroit dis- 
trict, U.S. Food & Drug Adminis- 
tration; William D. Fitzwater, Fish 
and Wildlife Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior; Paul Kamman, 
assistant bread production manager, 
American Bakeries Co., and George 
Tompkins, sanitation director of 
Ward Baking Co. 


Philip T. McDonald, assistant di- 
rector of sanitation, and Richard J. 
Makowski and Lloyd J. Salathe, field 
sanitarians, will assist Mr. King 


Others on the AIB staff who will 
lecture are Howard O. Hunter, presi- 
dent; Dr. William B. Bradley, scien- 
tific director; Dr. Robert W. English, 


posal by Archer-Daniels-Midland Co 


lessee operator ol the elevator, for 
construction of a 180 by 500 ft 
building near the existing elevator 
on a 12 acre tract recently reclaimed 
from Sitcum Waterway. The only 
reservation is that construction not 
start until it is determined the 


building will be located in a position 
that will not interfere with the pro- 
jected bulk cargo handling facility 
also planned for the 12-acre site 
Under terms of the proposal, the 
port would expend $75,000 for the 
building foundation. ADM is to com 
plete the structure. At the 
ADM’s current to expire in 
years, the building will become 
property of the port. 
O. J. Clark, Portland, 
perintendent of elevators for 
said the added elevator 
permit the export of an 
6 million bushe 36 
through the elevator each 


end of 
18 
the 


} 
ease, 


division su 
ADM 
will 
additional 
carloads 
year. 


space 
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TO ORDER 


CHASE 
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There's None Better/ 
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India Suspends 
Minimum Producer 


Prices for Grains 


NEW DELHI, INDIA—The 
government not fixed any 


Indian 
mini- 
prices for 
beginning July 1, 
has assured farmers that 
grain prices should decline 
it will take appropriate steps 


has 
mum 
the marketing 
1958, but it 
if food 
sharply 


producer on grains 


yeal 
too 


For more than two years, producers 
been selling their grain on the 
egular market at prices considerably 
fixed the 
wheat, 
bu 


have 


those 
the 


than 
In 


price 


higher by 

ernment 

support 
The 


buyers, 


gov- 
case of the 
was $1 53 
farmers could sell to 
but the government 
to pay the fixed 
farmers 
therefore 
for virtually 
farmers 


private 
stood 
ready prices for all 
would offer 
became the 
all grains 


grains which 
These 
floor 
sold 

The government inaugurated 
port program for certain 
grains in December, 1954, to 
downward trend in producer 
Early in 1955, the policy was extend- 
ed to wheat, rice, grain ghums 
corn and chickpeas. By mid-1955 the 
downtrend in prices was stopped 


prices 
prices 
by 
a sup- 
coarse 
halt 


prices 
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“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








American Ace 


~A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 

















CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O 














Capacity 


Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI 


3,700 Cwts. Daily 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 
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Elevator Bids 
Accepted by Port 
Authority at Toledo 


Bids from two grain 
for leases on water-front 


TOLEDO 


npanies 


elevators to be built at the Middle- 

und have been accepted by the 
Toledo-Lucas County Port Authocri- 
ty 

The elevators, costing $11.8 mil- 
lion and having a capacity of 8 mil- 
lion bushels, will be constructed on 
1 1314-acre site on the west side of 
the Maumee River at Anthony 
Wayne Bridge 

Although the port authority now 
has options to purchase the land 
from the New York Central and Wa- 
vash railroads, a court action will 
be necessary to clear the title on 
part of it. The authority Sept. 3 
voted to go ahead with a condemna- 
tion suit 

Bids accepted—they were the only 
ones offered—were those of the An- 
dersons, Maumee, Ohio, and Contin- 


ental Grain of Buffalo. 
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That's Our 
Brand 


“Golden Loaf”’ 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 


Lake City, Minn 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great ae Elevator 
t 
Wolcott & Lincoln ‘Wtevetes 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Flours from carefully selected 
wheats 








**DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 
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Both bid on 40-year leases of the 
elevators, which will be built with 
funds revenue bonds issued by the 


port authority. The bonds will be 
retired with income from the ele- 
vators. 

For the first two years of the 


lease, there will be no payment. Dur- 
ing that time, the elevators will be 
under construction. 

For the remaining 38 years, this 
is how the bids would work out: 

ANDERSON — For a 5 _ million- 
bushel elevator, costing an estimated 
$7 million; 9% of the construction 
costs until the bonds are retired, 
which probably will be abcut 17% 
years, plus 5% for the full 38 years. 
Net profit to the port authority is 
estimated at $35,000 a year, assum- 
ing an interest rate of 5% on the 
bonds. 

CONTINENTAL—For an adjacent 
3 million-bushel elevator, to cost not 
more than $4.8 million; 9% of con- 
struction costs for 1742 years, 1.5% 
for 2042 years. Net profit to the port 
authority is figured at only $4,800 a 
year for the first period, but $72,000 
for the second. 

Joseph H. Nathanson, port author- 
ity counsel, estimated that from four 
to six months will be required for the 
condemnation action in Common 
Pleas Court. Unlike most condemna- 
tion suits, its purpose will not be 
primarily to determine the price to 
be paid, but to give the port author- 
ity a clear title—something the rail- 
roads cannot convey. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


New GMI Cereal 


Receives Award 


MINNEAPOLIS — General Mills, 
Inc., new protein cereal, Hi-Pro, has 
been awarded the Solid Gold “T” 
emblematic of fine taste, by Maurice 
C. Dreicer, internationally - known 
gourmet and writer on food. 

“I find the taste of Hi-Pro 
oughly delightful and as a person 
who has devoted nearly two score 
years to the study of gastronomy, I 
believe that a new and fascinating 
flaver has been developed by General 
Mills’ Hi-Pro which can be delight- 
ful to the gourmet as well as to all 
those who just like to eat,” stated 
Mr. Dreicer in presenting the award. 

Mr. Dreicer in the past has pre- 
sented awards to governors of 14 
states for outstanding products of 
their states and to representatives 
of the restaurant, food and beverage 
business for their excellence of prod- 
uct. 








thor- 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Argentine Grain 


Shipments Gain 


BUENOS AIRES Argentina's 
bread and coarse grain exports dur- 
ing July, 1958, tetaled 382,000 metric 
tons, compared with 348,000 in July, 
1957. This over-all increase of about 
9.6% was brought about by larger 
shipments of corn, oats and barley, 
which more than cffset declining ex- 
ports of wheat and rye. Exports of 
corn alone increased about 71%, as 
expcrtable supplies were increased 
by a bumper crop in the spring of 
1958. The present supply position will 
enable Argentina to maintain a high 
rate of exports during the balance of 
1958. 
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U.S. Exports of Wheat Flour 


July, 1958 

Country or area Wholly U.S. Other Country or crea Wholly U.S. Other 

cwt. cwt. ‘ cwt. cwt. 

OD. cs beeneeesd 16,048 I ig Bias do Acheiiien 557 Son 
OS ea eet 4,625 PT Cccp sdaneees 4,500 
Guatemala ........ 17,965 Pn Mvasbévectees 4,250 
British Honduras 5,717 Oe 10,953 
Ei Salvador : 27,128 ae 1,650 
arr 10,903 Herae@l nee ee eeees 882 
et, ee 15,020 Kuwait ¥ 9,574 
osta Rica : 29,779 Saudi Arabia 22,862 
Panama Republic - 24,554 Thailand 2,900 
Canal Zone k ; 786 Vietnam 123,863 
Bahamas See 28 ; Cambodia 28,132 
Cuba . aac 125,575 1,200 Laos Pe He 1,102 
Be, ee 124,311 8,186 British Malaya ‘ 560 
Haiti sc 6 ahaa 62,80! 100 Philippines ‘ 242,843 
Dominican Republic 14,310 owe Korea renee 32,012 
Leeward & Wind- Hong Kong oe 8,147 
| 2,869 Singapore hy can 3,640 
Barbados ....... ‘ 6,422 Japan ; , 64,752 
Trinidad & Tobago 5 44,875 Nansei & Nanpo ‘Is. 5.910 
Netherlands Antilles 13,050 Trust Terr. of Pac. Is 101 
RRIF 22,227 Algeria <a 548 
Venezuela ox 216,489 Cameroons ‘ shite 2,000 
British Guiana . 31,146 Ghana - ate 54,536 
Surinam ‘ 13,250 Nigeria ‘ Sieh 53,087 
Ecuador 6,650 ; British W Africa 11,890 
Peru ° . 8.424 100 Madeira Is 2.37% 
Bolivia ‘ a. 199 s Angola 1,077 
Chile ie 5,000 West Port. Africa 2,240 
Iceland 12,118 I Glos De gee. 2,429 
Norway 64,235 Belgian Congo 23,749 
U. K 195.517 British E. Africa 1,350 
Netherlands : 203,70! Ethiopia 2,200 
Belgium & Luxembourg 1,339 Others 6,980 

West sapeenndl ee 219 —_———— onsuee 

Azores 875 TOTALS 2,061,802 9,586 

Relief shipments—July total, 321,196 cwt 
Compiled by the Washington Office, Millers National Federation, from official U.S. sources. 








WINNIPEG 
bined total of 
exceeded only 


in 1956-57 and was far 


(in bushels) follow: 


Crop year Wheat 
OL Serre 275,692,657 
SE 2 innd ho wale tb ooies bce 228,257,134 
SRS ee 269,181,475 
RR SEES EE 211,287,574 
1953-54 208,835,126 
1952-53 329,025,828 
1951-52 304,721,956 
1950-51... 185,039,364 
1949-50 179,456 880 
1948-49... 184,235,311 
1947-48. . 133,505,264 
1946-47 163,387,789 
1945-46 278.069.955 
1944-45 280,288,271 
1943-44 283,165,650 
1942-43 158,112,433 

30-year average 
1927-28 to 1956-57 . 211,000,000 





Canadian Wheat, Flour Exports 


Canada in the 1957-58 crop year 
more than 315.5 million bu. 
five times in 16 consecutive crop seasons. The figure was 
almost 53 million bushels greater than the 
ahead of the 30-year 
bushels. Canadian wheat and flour exports for the past 16 crop years 


Statistics supplied by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 


exported a com- 
wheat and flour—a figure 
262,755,000 cleared for 
average of 252.9 


export 
million 


Total 
Wheat and Flour 


Fiour 
39,900,773 315,593,430 
34,498 406 262,755,540 
39,999,990 309,181,465 
40,621,558 251,909,132 
46,246,280 255,08! 406 
56,500,713 385,526,541 
52,001 802 356,723,758 
55,921,482 240,960,846 
45,679,905 225,136,785 
48,094,024 232,329,335 
61,477,079 194,982,343 
79,470,491 242,858,280 
62,037,797 340,107,752 
62,657,244 342,945,515 
60,589,670 343,755,320 
56,588 469 214,700,902 
41,900,000 252,900,000 








Portugal Upgrades 
Quality of Bread 


LISBON, PORTUGAL—Portugal’s 
“Tipo Especial” and “Tipo Cor- 
rente”’ breads have been higher in 
quality since Aug. 1. The third and 
highest-quality bread, “Tipo Extra,” 
is still baked entirely from 72% ex- 
traction wheat flour. 

Prior to Aug. 1, 85% of the flour 
used in “Especial” bread was 72% 
extraction wheat flour and 15% was 
corn or rye flour. Proportions for 
“Corrente” bread were 80 and 20%, 
respectively. The ministry of econo- 
my decided that it would be in the 
public interest to upgrade the quality 
of these breads at no increase in cost. 
They are generally consumed by peo- 
ple in low income groups. 

Effective Aug. 1, the only differ- 
ence between the two types of bread 
is in the quality of the wheat flour 
used. Portuguese bakers are now re- 
quired to make “Especial” bread 
from 5% rye or corn flour and a 
balance of 78% extraction wheat 
flour. “Corrente” bread is now made 
the same, except that the wheat flour 
is of 83% extraction. 

The policy of the Portuguese gov- 
ernment during the past decade has 
been to make the country self-suffi- 


cient in wheat. A support price of 
$2.86 bu. is the main incentive to that 
end. As a result, production is in- 
creasing while imports are declining. 
Portuguese millers are thoroughly in 
favor of using U.S. hard winter 
wheat, not only to overcome seasonal 
deficits but as a continuous means 
of upgrading the quality of the flour. 

Flour and bread prices are fixed 
by the government. The fixed retail 
prices for the three bread types are 


as follows: “Extra,” 6.60 escudos, 
23.1¢ ag! 2.2 lb.; “Especial,” 4.40 
escudos, 15.4¢, and “Corrente,” 11.6- 


11.9¢. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Cargill Names Montana 


Office Grain Manager 


MINNEAPOLIS — Richard E. UI- 
ring has been named grain merchan- 
dising and line area manager of the 
Great Falls, Mont., office of Cargill, 
Inc. Mr. Ulring, who was branch of- 
fice manager in Great Falls until 
1953, has been with Cargill since 
1947. He has also been manager in 
Grand Forks, N.D., grain merchant 
in Chicago and, most recently, mer- 
chant on the Minneapolis Grain Ex- 
change floor. Mr. Ulring is a grad- 
uate of the University of Minnesota 
with a bachelor’s degree in agricul- 
ture. He is a native of Minneapolis. 
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committee, the personnel policy com- 
mittee and director of General Mills 
(Cereals), Ltd. and Betty Crocker, 
Inc. He is a member of the executive 
council, credit committee, research 
policy committee and quality and 
standards committee 

Mr. Kennedy served in World War 


I as a private in the 5th Anti-Air- 
craft Machine Gun Battalicn in the 
A.E.F. He is a member of the Mini- 


kahda and Minneapolis Clubs and a 
Trustee of the Catholic Boys Home 
Educated in West 
Mr. Boyer became a GMI em- 
ployee at the age of 17. He was born 
Sept. 21, 1894, and received his edu- 
cation at Business College, Oakland, 


Cal., and the University of California 

Extension Division. 

Mr. Boyer was employed as a bill 
clerk and order clerk frem 1911 to 
1912 for the Sperry Flour Co., Oak- 
land. After Army service in France 
during World War I, he returned to 
Sperry, and through the years held 
the titles of salesman, assistant to 
branch manager and branch sales 
manager—in Oakland. In 1925, he 
became assistant general sales man- 

er in San Francisco. He then ad- 


vanced to general sales manage! 
vice president of the Sperry Division, 
and president of GMI, San 
Francisco 

Mr. Boyer was named 
president and general manage! 
Operations in 1953. His 
the board of directors of 


vice 


company 
vice 
of Sperry 


election to 


GMI was announced in February 
1958 

He is past president and director 
of the San Francisce Commercial 
Club, director and treasurer of the 
Guide Dogs for the Blind, Inc., a 
member of the California Common- 
wealth Club, and the Merchants 
Exchange Club, San Francisco. In 
January of 1957, Mr. Boyer was 
elected to the directorate ofl the 
Pacific National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Boyer is married, has tw 
children and six grandchildren 

With Firm Since 1937 

Mr Reberts, who has served as 
assistant general manager of the 
Sperry Operations of GMI since 
March, 1958, joined the company as 
in order clerk at Los Angeles in 
1937. In 1938, he was transferred t 
the company’s office in Spokane, 
Wash., as a general flour sales as 
sistant 

After service with the Armed 
Forces during World War II, Mr 


Roberts returned te Spokane in 1945 
I 


and became assistant to GMI’s bak- 
ery flour sales manager at Los An- 
geles in 1946. Two years later, he 
moved to the headquarters of Sperry 
Operations at San Francisco, where 
he served as sales assistant to the 
regional general flour sales manager 
Later, he was assigned to a bakery 
flour sales territory in the San Fran 


cisco area 

From January, 1954, until Septem- 
1955, Mr. Roberts was on special 
assignment in the personnel admin- 
istration department at GMI head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. He then re- 


ber, 


turned to San Francisco as opera- 
tions control executive for Sperry 
before becoming assistant general 
manager in 1958. A native of Los 


Angeles, Mr. Roberts attended Man- 
ual Arts High School in that city 
He received his bachelor of science 
degree in business administration 
from the University of Southern 
California in 1937. 


HARRY BULLIS 


d from 


(Continue 





which had 


decline 


consumer durable gocds 
suffered the greatest 

Beth wholesale and retail business 
improving gradually since 
ow points reached this spring, 
nsumers increased their spend- 
slightly enlarged 
quarter. It is evident 
adjustments did 


peen 


s ©) 
in irom incomes 
in the second 
that the economic 
not c the American people to 
confidence. They reflected 
curtailing purchases of 
involving increased 
however, they 


iuse 
lose some 
concern by 
durable goods 


insta lment credit; 


continued to save at a high rate and 
they spent liberally for non-durable 
goods and services. The maintenance 
of perscnal income has been an im- 
portant factor in bringing about re- 
covery. Total consumer expenditures 
in the second quarter of 1958 were 
fully as high as in the peak third 
quarter of 1957. Personal incomes 
and expenditures will continue to 
increase as the result of wage in- 
creases and higher employment 


Consumption Exceeds Production 


For many months, total consump- 
tion has exceeded total production 
The gap has been filled by drawing 
upon inventories. Inventory liquida 
tion reached an annual rate of $9. 
billion in the first quarter of 1958 
ind the liquidation continued at a 
rate of $8 billion in the second quar- 
ter. As consumption rises further, 
there will be increased leverage on 
production because production will 
have to rise at a rate of $8 billion 
merely to put an end to inventory 
liquidation at the present rate of 
ccnsumption If consumption _in- 
creases by $5 billion in the third 
quarter, that much more will have 


produced 


It seems reasonable to be lieve that 


demand for goods will increase in 
the months ahead so that our gross 
national product in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1958 will be about equal to 
the high third quarter cf 1957 

The federal programs to counter 
the recession are beginning to be 
effective. The appropriation of $1.9 
billion to encourage housing con- 
struction has undoubtedly been a fac- 
tor in the increase of housing starts 
from the lew rate of 915,000 in 
February to 1,160,000 in July. The 
idditional appropriation of $1.6 bil- 
lion for highways will encourage 
faster planning and construction. In 
iddition, defense expenditures are 
expected to increase by $2.4 billion 
ind the reduction in certain excise 
ind transportation taxes will help a 
little 

Many businesses have taken steps 
to put their individual houses in or- 
der. The profit motive is a powerful 


incentive and as_ profits declined 


programs for cost reduction, product 
improvement, and elimination of un- 
‘fitable items and procedures were 
stepped up. All of this contributed 
to business confidence and helped to 
turn the tide toward early recovery 
parently the decline in profits has 
en arrested. 
expenditures for new 
plant and equipment are still declin- 
i! but the decline seems to be tap- 


Business 


ering off and there are indications 
that plans call for modest increases 
in capital investment during the 
fourth quarter. As the demand for 


goods increases, business will find it 
desirable to spending for 
reduce costs, as 

production 
products 


increase 
equipment to 
weil as for expansion of 
facilities to produce new 


con out of research. By mid-1959, 
I believe investment in new plant 
ind equipment will be going forward 
il high rate 

The major adverse factors are the 


uncertainties created by the foreign 


situation and the possibility of infla- 
tion. If these uncertainties can be 
brought under control, we can be 
assured that economic recovery will 
proceed soundly. In any event, 1959 
should be an excellent year in the 
business world. 
Meeting 

SAN FRANCISCO—General Mills 
Inc., board of directors held its an- 
nual field meeting Sept. 22 at the St 


Francis Hotel in San Francisco. Each 
year, the 16-member board normally 
holds one of its meetings on a field 
tri; combining company business 
with inspection of GMI facilities in 
cities other than Minneapolis, home 
of the company’s general offices 

In previous years, such regional 
neetings have taken the directors 
to Kankakee, Ill.; Chicago, Los An- 
geles, Buffale, New York, Oklahoma 
City, Kansas City, Toledo, Detroit, 
Toronto, Tacoma and Seattle 

F¢ wing the board meeting, the 
dire« rs visited the GMI feed plant 
it Stockton and the package foods 
plant at Lodi Sept. 23 

Members of the board attending 
the meeting were Harry A. Bullis 
chairman; Charles H. Bell, president 
Walter R. Barry, James F. Bell, A 
D. Hyde, Gerald S. Kennedy, Henry 
S. Kingman, William H. Lang, Put- 
n D. MeMillan, Dean W. Malott 
Leslie N. Perrin, F. A. O. Schwarz 
D. A. Stevens, Harold W. Sweatt and 
Edward O. Boyer 

Mr. Boyer, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of GMI Sperry Opera- 
tions, was host during the California 

BREA S THE STAFF F wet 


ADDS GRAIN STORAGE 
SHENANDOAH, IOWA —A grain 


storage building with a capacity of 
150.000 bu. is being erected by the 
Nishna Valley Grain Co. here. The 
building will cover one third of an 


acre 








Canadian Prairie Wheat Crop 
Estimated at 321 Million Bu. 


WINNIPEG—The 1958 wheat crep in the three prairie provinces 
has been estimated by the three wheat pools at 321 million bushels 
compared with the 349 million bushel wheat crop harvested in 1957 
nd the bumper crop of 551 million bushels in 1956. The average yield 
wes placed at 19.7 bu. in Manitoba, compared with 20.3 a year ago; at 
138 bu. in Saskatchewan, compared with 15.8 bu. in 1957; and at 19.7 
bu. in Alberta, compared with 17.4 bu. a year a Estimated yields 


for 1958 for the five major cereal crops acc 


Crop Manitoba Saskatchewa Albert Total 

Wheat 46,500,000 182,000,000 92,500,000 321,000,000 
Oats 54,500,000 75,400,000 90,000,000 219,000,000 
Barley 37,500,000 83,000,000 06,000,000 226,500,000 
Rye 1,000,000 2,300, 00 600,000 4,900,000 
Flax 5,000 000 10,300,0 6,500,000 21,800,000 


rding to the wheat pools are 
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Harry E. Rountree 


Harry E. Rountree, 
Milling Industry 


Veteran, Dies 


BUFFALO Harry E. Rountree 
representative of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co. in the Buffalo 
area, died recently following a heart 
attack. He was 48 years old 


Most of Mr tountree’s life was 
spent in the milling industry. He was 
born July 18, 1910, at DeSoto, Kan- 
sas. Eight months later his parents 
moved to Olathe, Kansas, where his 
father had taken a position as a 
miller in a flour mill there. Later his 
father was promoted to superinten- 
dent and Mr. Rountree spent many 
of his boyhood hours in the mill with 
his fathe1 

Mr Rountree attended the Kansas 
City College of Pharmacy and had 
been an assistant pharmacist for two 
years when he entered the milling 


industry with the Rodney Milling Co., 
Kansas City. While attending an As- 
sociation of Oper Millers con- 
ference at Kansas City in 1937, he 
met Charles May of the Crete (Neb.) 


itive 


Mills and accepted the position of 
miller for that company. He was in 
this position for seven years 

Mr. Rountree then went to Han- 
ford, Wash is process equipment 
erector for E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. Then he returned to the flour 
and grain business by accepting a po- 
sition with the Canton Milling and 
Feed Co Baltimore He was with 
this firm until October, 1946, when 
the U.S. Chemical Co. completed con- 
struction of a chemi mill in Balti- 
more and Mr. Rountree started and 
ran the grain mill unt December 
1947 

On Dec. 1 1947, Mi tountres 
joined llis-Chalmers at Milwaukee 
He was transferred to Buffalo in No 
vember, 1949, as speci representa- 
tive of the empire : n for the 
grain and chemica division He 
worked in this capacit intil Febru- 
ry, 1957, when he became a sales- 
man for Allis-Chalmers 

Mr. Rountree was n irried to Miss 
Joan Bates Oct. 24, 1931. His 
widow and two daughters survive 


BAG FIRMS NEGOTIATE 
NEW YORK I Bag-Cam] 
Pape! Cory has announced that it 
ne tiating contract to acquire 
ill of the ssued and outstandir 
stock of Universa Paper Bag C 
New Hope Pa 1 maker f mult 
wall paper bags 
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MARKET SUMMARIES 
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area. Buyers’ needs have been met 
and they are content to mark time in 
anticipation of an enlarged move- 
ment and lower prices when the big 
fall feed harvest begins. Neither bak- 
ers nor jobbers showed any interest, 
and export offers were out of line. 
Shipping directions came freely and 
operations generally expanded to six 
days. Prices varied little and were 
unchanged from a week ago. Quota- 


tions Sept. 19, Kansas City basis: 
Hard winter family short patent 
$5.80@5.90, bakers’ patent $5.10@ 


5.15, standard $5@5.05. 

Oklahoma City: Mills reported an 
excellent week, with running time at 
100% of capacity, directions good and 
sales very active. There was some 
difficulty in filling orders, which was 
solved by selected shipping and tak- 
ing care of most urgent needs first. 
Prices were steady and closed un- 
changed on family flour and 1¢ high- 


er on bakery. Quotations Sept. 19, 
delivered Oklahoma points in car- 
lots: Family short patent $640@ 
6 60, standard $5.70@5.90; bakery un- 
enriched short patent $5.68@5.78, 
95% standard patent $5.58@5.68, 


straight grade $5.53@5.63. Truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Ft. Worth: New flour business con- 
tinued at very low ebb last week, 
with sales at 10 to 15% of capacity. 
Mills were busy, however, getting out 
orders on old contracts, and running 
time averaged five to six days. Bak- 
ery and family flour prices were un- 
changed, but clears were tight and 
slightly higher. Quotations Sept. 19, 
100 lb. cottons: Extra high patent 
family $6.80@7, standard bakers, un- 
enriched, $5.65@5.75, first clears 
$4.70@4.80, delivered Texas common 
points 


Central West 

Chicago: New flour sales were ex- 
ceedingly scarce in the central states 
during the week ending Sept. 22, re- 
flecting a sold up condition of most 
users and a lack of market factors 
which might stimulate fresh buying. 
Total sales were estimated at 30% 
of five-day milling capacity. 

Most bakers are content to use 
their inventories, awaiting downward 
pressure on prices. Quotations have 
advanced from the point at which 
last heavy purchases were made, and 
most consumers are in a position to 
wait until the end of the year before 
replenishing stocks. 

Quotations Sept. 
patent $5.75@6.15, standard $5.65@ 
6.05, clear $5.35@5.75: hard winter 
short $5.25@5 65, 95% patent $5.15@ 
5.55, clear $5.10@5.50; family $7; 
soft winter high ratio $6.98@7.20, 
soft winter short patent $6.28@6.55, 
standard $5.20@5.65, clear $4.62@ 
4.85; cookie and cracker flour, papers, 
$4.62 @4.85. 


19: Spring top 


St. Louis: Quotations Sept. 19, 100 
lb. cottons: Family top patent $5.50, 
top hard $6.85, ordinary $5.30; Bak- 
flour in 100 Ib. papers: Cake 
$6.75, pastry $4.65, soft straight 
$4.75, clears $4.45; hard winter short 
$5.30, standard $5.15, clears $4.75: 
spring short patent $5.80, standard 
$5.65, clears $5.45. 


East 


Boston: The local flour market was 
dormant last week, with the trade 
paying little attention to daily price 
fluctuations which were limited in 
most grades. Spring wheat flour fin- 
ished 3¢ net higher for the week, 
yielding half of a mid-week advance. 
Hard winters ranged from 3¢ lower 
to 3¢ net higher, with the advance on 
short patents. Most soft wheat flour 
price changes consisted of a widen- 
ing of existing ranges. Changes 
ranged from 12¢ lower to 10¢ higher. 

Trading was light, with buyers con- 
sidering the market too high. Many 
covered in August and were firm in 
their ideas of trade values, which 
were definitely below existing quota- 
tions. Mill agents, however, were not 
offering any price concessions, al- 
though it was freely conceded they 
will probably be necessary to awaken 
interest. 

Quotations Sept. 20: Spring short 
patents $6.57@6.67, standard $6.47@ 
6.57, high gluten $6.87@6.97, first 
clears $6.02@6.27; hard winter short 
patents $6.09@6.21, standard $5.94@ 
6.05; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.18@ 
6.84; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.12@5.52; soft wheat high ratio 
$5.87 @7.72; family $6.92. 

Buffalo: Apathy ruled the flour 
market last week. Consumers were 
not interested in forward commit- 
ments or replacements. 

Flour costs are up. Spring wheat 
flour ended the week unchanged. 
Kansas edged up 1¢. Cake flour was 
unchanged but pastry was down 5¢. 
There was some scattered buying by 
consumers who had covered early in 
the season. 

Export activity was slow. 

Local bakers’ sales volume has set- 
tled into a normal back-to-school 
tempo. 

A spokesman for one mill said his 
company’s shipping directions were 
fairly good, but that collections still 
posed a problem. 

Flour output here was above a 
week ago but below a year ago. Two 
mills put in a full 7-day week, two 
worked 6 days, one 524 days and the 
remaining mill 5 days. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring family 
$7.10, high gluten $6.65@6.84, short 
$6.35@6.54, standard $6.25@6.49, 
straight $6.44, first clear $5.73@6.03; 
hard winter short $5.83@6.32, stand- 
ard $5.68@6.22, first clear $5.38G 
5.73; soft winter short patent $7.43 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on carload 
lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-Ib. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points: 


Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston 
Bran ....s+ $36.75@37.50 $31.50@32.00 $36.50@37.50 $....@44.50 $....@44.50 
Standerd midds 37.50@38.00 32.00@32.50  40.00@42.00 ....@47.50 48.00@48.50 
Flour midds 47.00@48.00 ; Dar éa Pe hiatee seen es inea = 
Red dog 51.50@52.00 ....@47.00 56.00@58.50 ...-@61.00 wa ss 
Kansas City St. Louis Ft. Worth New Orleans Seattle 
Bran . $29.50@30.25 ware eo $....@38.00 $41.50@42.25 $....@.... 
Shorts 36.25@37.00 Pye ee ....@44.50 48.00@48.75 +e "eR 
Mill run crv GE sess cS oe ee Ee coset eaee - ++. @45.00 
Bran Shorts Middlings 
Toronto .... $45.00@46.00 $53.00@54.00 $60.00@63.00 
Winnipeg 35.00@34.00 42.00@45.00 44.00@47.00 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 








delivery: 
Chicago Mpls Kans. City St. Louis Buffalo 
Derten Sey | 6050s odwisvccevessewns Pee | ee Pa ee ee || 
Spring top patent ........cccceseees §.75@6.15 ...@... fp te jet “i call ad 
Serine Nigh qluten .... 25. ccccccsenes <n ole ETD = swelase «os -». 6.65@6.84 
ES Re reer ree — ee”. § ie ae -.-@5.80 6.35@6.54 
aS rer ere §.65@6.05 5.68@5.78 ...@... ...@5.65 6.25@6.49 
SRVUNG GPRIOE oo ce csccccccccscves ee Pe = We ~ ‘a sae on ...-@6.44 
SOON WOE GOON: . oc awed esiecccewtes 5.35@5.75 5.23@5.53 me aac ...@5.45 5.73@6.03 
ee a PPETeTCP TLE -.-@7.00 ...G 6.20@6.70 5.30@6.85 ...@... 
ee ee err 5.25@5.65 ...G 5.15@5.20 ...@... 5.83@6.32 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.15@5.55 ...@ 5.05@5.10 ..» 5.68@6.22 
Hard winter first clear ...... 5.10@5.50 ...@ 4.28@4.70 --» 5.38@5.73 
Soft winter short patent ......... 6.28@6.55 .. oud ... 7.43@7.74 
Soft winter standard ..............+. 5.20@5.65 ...@ -.. 6.32@7.04 
LS.” ee in. ~ ste xs Sal Ree ---@4.75 5.47@5.62 
Soft winter first clear . 4.62@4.85 ...@... ows its -..@4.45 4.92@5.37 
RP. "CII wy 5 ic cu de sNv.ws cine 5.04@5.05 4.72@4.82 ... we -.-@... 5.54@5.59 
i CE ss c05ce chad nes véqeen 4.29@4.30 3.97@4.07 : 4.79@4.84 
SE. CE vcines mance ketene’ oes a ..-@5.95 ae a ae Can 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 

IND 0 oo .os §ireakacereeens Ae ..-@7.10 $... ..» $...@6.92 $6.45@7.10 $... =e 
Serine igh qluden ...cccsccccvccces 6.80@6.90 6.85@6.95 6.87@6.97 6.74@6.89 6.45@6.65 
eS er ree 6.50@6.60 6.55@6.65 6.57@6.67 6.53@6.64 6.35@6.55 
Se ere 6.40@6.50 6.45@6.55 6.47@6.57 6.43@6.54 6.15@6.35 
eee eee 6.00@6.25 6.35@6.45 6.02@6.27 5.84@6.32 5.60@5.90 
Hard winter short ........... 6.07@6.18 5.80@5.90 6.09@6.2! 5.95@5.97 5.55@5.70 
Hard winter standard 5.92@6.03 5.70@5.80 5.94@6.05 5.80@5.85 5.40@5.45 
Hard winter first clear ............. ora o's =e en <u mene aa ..» 4.40@4.70 
Soft winter short patent ............ san ae ae eae 5.30@5.65 
er Se EE. nb 02 o can denue se 5.10@5.55 5.12@5.52 mann 4.90@5.15 
Soft winter first clear .... ua “a = ates see can san -.» 4.25@4.65 
Rye flour, white ......... 5.45@5.55 5.45@5.55 5.38@5.45 ...@... 
Rye flour, dark ....... a“ ~— ose ae 4.63@4.74 
Se EE Wau veceeuseanr's aeeon 6.68@6.78 6.62. 

Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
i Pe. «dtu sndiwnawe® — Spring top patent ....... $5.95@6.20 $5.90@6.30 
DEY Saivgnedasatidawersass ee Sy DE auiddvekghe caved 4.90@5.20 4.65@4.90 
 ceeiuves ne . Winter exports? ........ .-@3.95 atl 


*100-ib. papers. +100-ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Halifax. **For delivery between Fort William 
and British Columbia boundary. $Bakery wheat flour in 100-ib. papers. 





@7.74, standard $6.32@7.04, straight 
$5.47 @5.62, first clear $4.92@5.37. 


New York: Scattered buying of 
family flour was reported throughout 
the week, gaining impetus at the 
weekend prior to the announced 20¢ 
ewt. advance. Trade opinion placed 
commitments at 30 to 60 days. More 
extended coverage was curbed by the 
stipulation that shipments be made 
by Oct. 6. Bakery flours were rela- 
tively inactive during the week, with 
a narrow price range and good bal- 
ances acting as a deterrent to active 
bookings. Directions were fairon bak- 
ery flours and active on family and 
semolina. 

On the export side, the scheduled 
purchase of 2,000 tons of spring 
wheat flour by Colombia was post- 
poned until this week. 

Quotations Sept. 19: Spring short 
patent $6.50@6.60, standard $6.40@ 
6.50, high gluten $6.80@6.90, clears 


$6@6.25; hard winter short $6.07@ 
6.18, standard $5.92@6.03; Pacific 


soft wheat flour $6.16@6.82, eastern 
soft wheat straights $5.10@5.55, high 
ratio $5.85@7.70; family $7.10. 

Pittsburgh: Bakers and jobbers 
showed little interest in adding to 
commitments or making any flour 
purchases last week, even though 
prices increased. Bakery sales im- 
proved last week.The feeling con- 
tinues that new opportunities will 
occur to purchase spring patents at 
less than prevailing quotations. 

Quotations Sept. 19, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Hard Kansas standard $5.80@ 
5.85, medium $5.85@5.87, short $5.95 
@5.97; spring standard patents $6.43 
@6.54, medium $6.48@6.59, short 
$6.53@6.64, first clear $5.84@6.32, 
high gluten $6.74@6.89; advertised 
family patents $7.10, unadvertised 
$6.45@6.93; pastry and cake flours 
$5.12 @7.30. 

Philadelphia: The local flour mar- 
ket backed and filled in a narrow 
range last week as bakers and job- 
bers continued to show a preference 
for working off previously-acquired 
supplies. There was virtually no in- 
terest in acquisition of additional 
flour and the few orders that did 
come to light involved small quanti- 
ties for immediate delivery. Mean- 
while, a number of mills were press- 
ing for directions. 


It had been expected here that de- 
velopments in the Far East might 
touch off some active purchasing, but 
the interest thus generated appeared 
to cool when the situation took a 
turn for the better with the inaugu- 
ration of talks. There were reports 
of some isolated activity in family 
flour, but no reflection of it in the 
bakery category. 

Quotations Sept. 19, 100 Ib. cot- 
tons: Spring high gluten $6.85@6.95, 
short patent $6.55@6.65, standard 
$6.45@655, first clear $6.35@6.45; 
hard winter short patent $5.80@5.90, 
standard $5.70@5.80; soft winter, 
nearby $4.80@4.90. 


South 


New Orleans: Quiet prevailed in 
the bakery flour trade. Bookings 
were small with a lack of interest in 
replacements more pronounced on 
springs than hard winters. But the 
trade seems to be booked on both 
types. Demand was poor for soft 
flours. Sales were mostly regular 
p.d.s. A firm to strong tone ruled in 
clears, although turnover was much 
smaller, a reflection of less inquiry 
from seaboard houses and domestic 
industries. 

Export workings of flour were 
small. Sales to the Americas were 
disappointing, with only a modest 
business in Venezuela. Along with 
slack inquiry from abroad, seaboard 
houses were much less aggressive in 
search of various grades. 

Quotations Sept. 19, carlots, 100 lb. 
papers: Hard winter short patent 
$5.55 @5.70, standard $5.40@5.45, first 
clear $4.40@4.70; spring short patent 
$6 35@6.55, standard $6.15 @6.35, first 
clear $5.60@5.90, high gluten $6.45@ 
6.65; soft wheat short patent $5.30G 
5.65, straight $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$4.25@4.65; high ratio cake $5.75@ 
6.20. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 
flour mills are continuing to put out 
a fairly good grind due to the long- 
shoremen’s strike in Vancouver, B.C. 
Another bright spot is improvement 
in the approval of letters of credit 
from the Philippines. 

Portland: Production increased 
sharply in the last couple of weeks. 
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Both export and domestic bookings 
have picked up, along with some old 
government bookings. Philippines and 
Saigon bookings have both improved. 


Export mills are running much 
heavier. Domestic mills report im- 
provement induced by advancing 


prices for better types of wheat. This 
has brought in an excellent class of 
buying. Quotations Sept. 19: High 
gluten $6.85, all Montana $6.54, clears 
$6.49, Bluestem bakers $6.44, cake 
$6 93, pastry $5.93, pie $5.58, whole 
wheat $624, graham $5.68, cracked 
wheat $5.73, crushed wheat $6.34. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: Though mil!s 


are not enjoying capacity operation, 
flour business is fair. Quotations 
Sept. 19: Top patent springs for use 


in Canada $5.95@6.20 in 100’s cot- 
tons, less cash discounts, mixed cars, 
with 15¢ added for cartage where 
used. Bakers $4.90@5.20 in 100’s 
papers, less cash discounts, with 15¢ 
added for cartage where used. 


Trade in winter wheat flour is 
routine. Domestic buyers have their 
requirements fairly well covered. 
There is little interest in this type 
of flour from overseas. Quotations 
Sept. 19: $3.95, 100 lb. in export cot- 
tons, f.o.b. Montreal-Halifax. 


There are ample supplies of winter 
wheat available, following the har- 
vesting of a good crop. Quotations 
Sept. 19: $1.45 bu. f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Vancouver: Domestic trading was 
steady the past week and prices were 
unchanged. The export situation was 
not improved, with Canadian export- 
ers losing business to other countries 
due to tie up of supplies and ships by 
the longshoremen’s strike which has 


been in effect since Aug. 21. Quota- 
tions Sept. 19, hard wheat grinds: 
First patents $5.95, bakers’ patents 


$4.90 papers, Ontario 


pastry $6.75, 


$5.10 cottons; 
cake $7.35. 

Winnipeg: A seasonal improvement 
in domestic flour demand has caused 
western mills to increase their run, 
except in Alberta, where production, 
because of the longshoremen’s strike 
at Canadian Pacific coast ports, has 
been cut back to domestic require- 
ments. Apart from the strike-blocked 
ports on the West Coast, the outward 
movement of Canadian flour remains 
fairly steady, while domestic buying 
is on the increase, with prices firm. 
Export flour clearances for the week 
ended Sept. 18 amounted to 218,300 
sacks, and included 84,800 for Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement destina- 
tions. The previous week’s compara- 
tive totals were 374,200 and 143,400 
sacks, respectively. Quotations Sept. 
20: Top patent springs for delivery 
between Ft. William and the British 
Columbia boundary, cotton 100’s, 
$5.90@6.30; second patents, cottons, 
$5.65@6.05; second patents to bak- 
ers, paper 100’s $4.65@4.90. All prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 

Minneapolis: Rye prices were 
steady for the week, and 40 to 45¢ 
above levels at which flour buyers 
made purchases several weeks ago. 
Shipping directions were good. Quo- 
tations Sept. 19: Pure white No. 1 
$4.72@4.82, medium $4.52@4.62, dark 
$3.97 @ 4.07. 

Chicago: Rye flour advanced 5¢ 
sack in the central states as a result 
of higher grain prices, but takers 
were few and far between. The trade 
generally is well-stocked and small 
price fluctuations make almost no im- 
pression. Quotations Sept. 19: White 
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patent $5.04@5.05, medium $4.84G 
4.85, dark $4.29@4.30. 

Buffalo: Rye prices held unchanged 
last week. Sales were nominal. Quo- 
tations Sept. 19: White $5.54@5.59, 
medium $5.34@5.39, dark $4.794 4.84 

Philadelphia: The local rye market 
managed a firm undertone on limit- 
ed volume last week. Some observers 
predicted a pickup with the arrival of 
cooler weather. The Sept. 19 quota- 
tion on rye white of $5.45@5.55 was 
up 10¢ sack from the previous week 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales re- 
mained hand-to-mouth with  pur- 
chases over scattered tri-state areas. 
Directions were fair. Quotations Sept. 
19, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: Pure 
white No. 1 $5.38@5.45, medium $5.09 


a5.25, dark $4.63@4.74, rye meal 
$4.64 @4.95. 

Portland: Quotations Sept. 19: 
White patent $7.10, pure cark $6.10 


Oatmeal 
Toronto-Montreal: Business in 
rolled oats and oatmeal is holding 
up reasonably well. Supplies are ade- 


quate and prices firm. Quotations 
Sept. 19: Rolled oats in 80-lb. cot- 
tons $5.55, oatmeal in 100’s cottons 
$6.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal 


Winnipeg: Domestic trade in rolled 
oats remains steady and western mill 
production is keeping pace with buy- 


ing orders. Prices are firm. Quota- 
tions Sept. 20: Rolled oats in 80-lb 
sacks $5.45@5.65; oatmeal in 100-lb. 


sacks $6.65@6.90 in the three prairie 
provinces. All prices cash carlots 





MILLFEED 


(Continued from page %) 





Bran $32.25@33.25, millrun $35.63@G 


36.63, shorts $39@40. Mixed or pool 
cars higher on all classes 
Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in fairly 


good demand last week and offerings 


were about in balance with the de- 
mand. Quotations Sept. 19, burlaps: 
Bran $38, gray shorts $44.50, bulk 


middlings $36.50@37, delivered Texas 
common points; $2 lower on bran and 
shorts compared with the previous 
week. 
Chicago: Improved demand for 
millfeeds early in the week ending 
Sept. 22 stimulated higher prices in 
the central states. Some steam was 
going out of the market as the period 
closed. Gains of 50¢ to $1.50 were 
held to the close, however. Red dog is 


very scarce. Quotations Sept. 19: 
Bran $36.75@37.50, standard midds. 
$37.50@38, flour midds. $47@48, red 
dog, nominally, $51.50@52. 


New Orleans: Cash millfeeds turn- 
ed easier Sept. 19 as demand dropped. 
Euyers of single and mixed cars and 
truck lots were satisfied with very 
moderate offerings. Bulk feeds were 
in slow demand from both feed mix- 
ers and jobbers, some holding off for 
further declines or fearful of griter 
competition of new crop feed ergrins 
Inventories are running down an& re- 
placements may be forced in a — 
time. Quotations Sept. 19: ran 
$41.50@ 42.25, shorts $48@48.75. 

Boston: Millfeed prices were gen- 
erally easier in the local market last 
week despite a tighter supply situa- 
tion. Buyers, however, were not im- 
pressed. They believe tightness is 
temporary. Pastures are still good 
enough to justify this cautious posi- 
tion. Demand was spotty and sales 
mostly for immediate or nearby re- 
quirements. Bran was $1 to $2 low- 
er; middlings were unchanged to 50¢ 
net lower for the week. Quotations 
Sept. 20: Domestic bran $44.50, Ca- 


nadian $45.40; middlings $48@ 48.50 
suffalo: Buyers held back for a 
while last week as western millfeed 


prices neared local levels. Under this 


hesitancy prices eased, leveled off, 
and then came back slightly. The 
country trade was quiet until the 
middle of the week, when some re- 


placement demand appeared. Medium 


and large mixers’ buying held about 
steady. Running time ranged from 5 
to 7 days. Sacked bran ended the 
week unchanged; middlings were off 
$1 and red dog was unchanged to $2 
higher. Quotations Sept. 19: Bran 
$36.50 @ 37.50, standard midds. $40@ 


42, red dog $56@58.50. The bulk dif- 
ferential on bran widened to $5 (from 
$4) and middlings narrowed (from 
$4.50) to $4@4.50 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales in- 
creased last week, poultry feeds be- 
ing in demand for fattening birds 
Quotations Sept. 19, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


points: Bran $43.15@44.40, standard 
midds. $45.154@45.40, flour midds 
$58.90 @60.15, red dog $64.90 @66.15. 

Philadelphia: There was little in- 


centive for the local millfeed market 
to move either way last week. Prices 
displayed a firm undertone. The Sept 
19 list of quotations showed bran 
unchanged from the previous week at 
$44.50, standard midds. up $1 to 


$47.50, and red dog up $2, to $61 
Seattle: The Pacific Northwest 

millfeed market was quiet. Produc- 

tion is good once again. However, a 
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a good portion is being shipped to 
Japan on previously booked orders. 
Therefore, supplies for domestic use 
are still somewhat limited. The mar- 
ket is steady at $45 ton. Quotations 
Sept. 19: Millrun $45, middlings $53 
ton 

Portland: The market was charac- 
terized by slow demand with weak- 
ening prices. Milling production was 
sharply higher, although most pro- 
duction was going on old export book- 


ings. Quotations Sept. 19: Millrun 
$44, middlings $8 higher 
Ogden: Prices on red bran and 


millrun remained unchanged with de- 
mand good and about equal to supply 
Mills are operating six days at ca- 


pacity, 24 hours a day, and are booked 
through October. Trade remained 
steady. Quotations Sept. 20 (un- 


changed): Red bran and millrun $39 
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midds. $44. To Denver: Red bran and 
millrun, $46, midds. $51. To Califor- 
nia: Red bran and millrun $46.50, 
midds. $51.50 f.o.b. San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Millfeed prices 
held fairly steady as demand took 
care of offerings. Quotations Sept 
19: Bran $45@46, shorts $53@54, 
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middlings $60@63, net cash terms, 
bags included, mixed or straight 
cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Vancouver: Domestic millfeed sup- 
plies are still available here although 
a number of flour mills in Alberta 
have ceased operations due to the 
longshoremen’s strike. Dealers said. 
however, that they are having no dif- 
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ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie NN 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their h 
\ skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
¥ milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
iY} ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 


¥ “Ogilvie”. 
\\ 


Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 


y it's wise to buy quality! 


There is a lot to be said for 


¥ GOOD JUDGMENT 





\ Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
{ more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
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Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 
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ficulty in drawing needed supplies 
from mills in Saskatchewan. Prices 
are unchanged. Quotations Sept. 19: 
Bran and shorts $50, midds. $53. 
Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds is 
steady and supplies are fairly well ab- 
sorbed at unchanged prices. Alberta 
supplies continue to move into Brit- 
ish Columbia, while movement from 
other provinces is to eastern Canada. 
Quotations Sept. 20: Bran, f.o.b. mills, 
$35 @ 36 in the three prairie provinces; 


shorts $42@45; midds. $44@47. All 
prices cash carlots. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra 





CENTENNIAL 


(Continued from page 7) 





flour mill in the Philippines is sched- 
uled to commence operations near 
Manila before the end of 1958. It has 
been designed to supply between 20 
and 25% of that important flour mar- 
ket’s consumption. Naturally our 
company’s volume of sales to the 
Philippines will reflect this develop- 


ment, but efforts in other export 
markets are being made in order to 
compensate somewhat for these an- 
ticipated sales losses,” Mr. Milburn 
said. 
Expenditures 
The net plant account stood at 


$3,814,023.73 on June 30, 1958 as com- 
pared to $4,199,347.03 for the corres- 
ponding date in 1957. Expenditures 
during the year included a bulk flour 
installation at Crown Mills which has 
been in use continually since its com- 


pletion and the expansion of bulk 
feed facilities at that plant where 
50% of the formula feed volume now 


leaves the mill in bulk form. In order 
to haul these products to the farm it 
was necessary to purchase a fourth 
bulk feed truck for that location. The 
total of funds spent for plant account 
at Crown Mills came to $188,872.08. 
The Milton-Freewater mill has been 
repaired extensively and reflects these 
expenditures in its better operating 
rerformance. The Spokane mill now 
has acquired new handling equipment 
in the warehouse and the packaging 
unit for peas and beans has been 
transferred from the Howard St. 
plant to a location in our large Trent 
Ave. plant. The consclidation of these 
two operations is expected to allow 
savings in packing and handling costs 
and places all of the manufacturing 
operations at one location in Spokane. 

Working capital reached an all 
time high of $5,338,635.06 or an in- 
crease of $209,596.67 from last year's 
ficure. This new high in werking cap- 
iial reflected the payment of $175,- 
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000 on term debt during the year and 
the payment of $153,439 to company 
stockholders as a consequence of de- 
claring a dividend of $1 per share on 
the company common stock payable 
June 30, 1958. Ratio between current 
and current liabilities is 2.69 
as compared to 2.79 for the previous 
year. It was necessary to maintain 
somewhat larger inventories of wheat 
in anticipation of larger export book- 
ings during July which materialized 
as expected, Mr. Milburn said. Ac- 
counts receivable net were $3,650,- 
026.42 as compared to $3,377,808.92. 
With the payment of $37,500 on Dec. 
1, 1958, the term debt will have been 
reduced from the original amount of 


assets 


$2,500,000 to $1,738,667.22. Local 
banking institutions will have been 


paid their participation in the term 
debt in its entirety on that date. Pay- 
ments on the remaining term debt are 
to be made at an annual rate of $200,- 
000 beginning June 1, 1959, Mr. Mil- 
burn explained. 

“During the year the services of 
Peat, Marwick and Mitchell Manage- 
ment Controls Department were re- 
tained for the purpose of having their 
recommendations submitted along ac- 
counting lines. The report was ap- 
proved and the expenditure of addi- 
tional funds authorized to allow the 
implementation of the report. Harry 
W. Campbell was employed as con- 
troller commencing April 14 and the 
new system was placed in operation 
on July 1, 1958. Better control of 
company operations will result from 
budgetary procedures being set up 
and from supplying operating figures 
in a different form to company offi- 
cers and worthwhile annual savings 
are also involved,” Mr. Milburn point- 
ed out 

Review and Forecast 

Increased sales for the year reflect 
the company’s ability to expand its 
business particularly in export mar- 
kets. Margins on flour sales, how- 
ever, continued unsatisfactory, par- 
ticularly for domestic flour accounts 
for which competition from _inter- 
mountain mills and even mills in 
Oklahoma and Kansas limited the 
company’s ability to procure a fair 
price for its most important product, 
flour. Recently with the relationship 
between flour milling capacity and 
demand in better balance in the far 
western states if wheat becomes 
available at competitive prices to 
mills in this area more satisfactory 
profit margins on flour would ensue 
A change for the better might be 
witnessed in the course of the next 
two years, but certainly the record of 
the past few years gives no assur- 
ance that this can be expected, Mr 
Milburn said. 

Continued efforts to reduce oper- 
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ating costs have been marked with 
some success, Mr. Milburn said. In- 
vestments in modern equipment, 
coupled with redesigning of several 
facilities, have provided the necessary 
background for this drive to increase 
efficiency, he declared. 

In late August the Centennial 
board of directors approved the mov- 
ing of the Centennial general office» 
from Seattle to Portland early in 
1959. There are many reasons to rec- 
ommend such a move and with no 
manufacturing facility in the Puget 
Sound area having been operated by 
the company in the past 10 years no 
valid reason has been found to con- 
tinue with the location of the general 
offices in Seattle. It is anticipated 
that the cost of locating the general 
offices at a site already under lease 
by the company will entail a non-re- 


THE 


curring expenditure of up to $100,000 
Moving costs for personnel and cffice 
equipment, as well as other expenses 


of a non-recurring nature, may come 


to $25,000. From a standpoint of ef- 
fective management of the plant 
turning out over half of the com- 


pany’s volume of prceduction, it 1s 
logical that the management 
counting personnel should be located 
at that point and it is expected that 
as a result of the move greater effi- 
ciencies can be developed in our Port- 
land operation. Including the $100,000 
involved in moving the general offices 
the capital account budget for the 
year is expected to reach a figure ol 
$275,000 which can be compared with 
the company’s annual anticipated de- 
$250,000, Mr. Milburn 


ind ac- 


preciation oj 
concluded 


CENTENNIAL MILLS, INC., AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheets 




















ASSETS 
-——— June 30——_———_- 
CURRENT ASSETS 195 957 
as $ 1.419.905.96 $ 534,879.59 
Customers’ notes and accounts receivable, less allowance for : 
bad debts for 1958 of $302,807.64 and $315,064.66 for 1957 3,650,026.42 3,377,808.92 
Other notes and accounts receivable 4,166.23 23,462.10 
Prepaid expenses—insurance, supplies, ef 0,454.4 99,852.80 
Inventories : 
Grain for milling purposes, flour and millifeed 998 689.27 417,532.36 
Commercial feeds, ingredients, package food et 858, 144.30 998,239.24 
Bags, containers and supplies 203,348.9 193,788.6 
3,060, 182.48 609,560.21 
Advances on grain and commodities 247,115.67 336,854.26 
3,307,298.15 2,946 414.47 
Total current assets 8.491 ,85 7 7,982,417.88 
Other property and improvements and contracts receivable 
non-current 201,859.26 57,718.46 
Property, plant and equipment, at cost 
Land, buildings, machinery and equipment 6,829,513.46 7,370,418.07 
Less allowance for depreciation 3,015,489.73 3,171,971.04 
3,814,023.73 4,199,347.03 
Deferred charges 27,428.46 28,044.57 
Trademarks, trade names and goodw 1.00 





$12,367,528.94 


LIABILITIES 


CURRENT LIABILITIES 
Notes payable—banks and brokers 
Current installments of long-term debt 
Accounts payable 
Accrued taxes and expenses 
Provision for federal and state taxes on 
Total current liabilities 
Long-term debt 
3 








2% Instaliment notes payable to banks, $37,500.00 quarterly 



































commencing Dec. |, 1956 75,000.00 225,000.00 
44% Sinking fund notes, due June |, 1967 738,667.22 738 667.22 
813,667.22 1 ,963,667.22 
Less current installments 75,000.00 50,000.00 
| 638,667.22 813,667.22 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
Capital stock 
Authorized—300,000 shares of common stock, par value 
$20 each 
Outstanding—153,439 shares 3,068, 780.00 3,068,780.00 
Additional paid-in capita 339,894.32 339,894.32 
Retained earnings 4,334,606.12 4,291, 807.91 
7,743,280.44 7,700 ,482.23 
$12,535, 163.77 $12,367,528.94 
Statement of Consolidated Income 
Net sales—fiour, feed, cereals and other products $30,547,552.46 $25,590 843.40 
1958 957 
Profit (loss) from operation of grain divisions (after depreciation 
for 1958 of $45,425.81 and $56,983.21 for 1957 72,771.02 359,554.92 
30,474,781 .44 25,950,398.32 
Cost of sales, shipping, selling, administrative and genera! expenses 29,832,823.36 25,395,384.49 
Depreciation 213,742.45 220,863.13 
30,046,565.8 25,616,247.62 
Operating profit 428 215.63 334,150.70 
OTHER INCOME 
Interest and discounts earned 75,624.56 90,253.86 
Net gain from disposals of fixed assets 47.244.4 35.750.94 
Handling and storage earnings—mills 41,010.32 11,330.18 
Other 76,810.40 60,815.6C 
240,689.69 98,150.58 
668,905.32 532,301.28 
OTHER CHARGES 
Interest on current borrowings 187,690.35 93,907.51 
Interest on long-term debt 79,362 84,542.83 
Loss on fixed assets arising from lease can t 55,401.93 
Other 12,615.65 67,781.14 
279,668 1,633 
Income before taxes on income 389,237.21 130,667.87 
Federal and state taxes on income (estimated 193,900.00 39,000.0 
Net income $ 196,237.21 $ 91 667.87 
Statement of Consolidated Retained Earnings 
i958 1957 
Balance at beginning of year $ 4,291,807.9 $ 4,200,140.0 
Add net income for year 196,237.2 91,667.87 
4.291.807.91 


Deduct dividend paid—$! per share 


Balance at end of year 


4,488 045.12 
153,439.00 





$ 4,334,606.12 
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GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 
Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 


CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR 
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GUARANTEED BRANDS 
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CANADA CREAM 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 


CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON go) 40) peomma-¥.P-Ver-\ 
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Francis M. Franco 


FLOUR 


421 Seventh Ave. 
New York, New York 
LAckawanna 4-3795 








J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


26 Broadway Room 948 
NEW YORK 4,N. Y. 
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WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn F]_OUR pomesnic 


filford Building 
rdand Arch Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 














PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Wallace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 











The Montgomery Company 
R. H. MONTGOMERY 
FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 1-3362 

KANSAS CITY, 


W. 10TH ST MO 




















- Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


n Ave., Chicago 11, II. 














Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
Board of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 1-0338 








JOHN M. FLYNN CO. 


Cash Grain Brokers 


Kansas City Board of Trade 
St. Joseph Board of. Trade 


961 Board of Trade Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 


DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














BREY & SHARPLESS 
FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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DEFENSE 


page 5) 


FOOD 


(Lo! irom 





end of the section the following para- 
graph: 


“In order to insure productive 
capacity in the event of such an 
attack on the U.S., it is the policy 
of the Congress to encourage the 
geographical dispersal of the in- 
dustrial facilities of the U.S. in 
the interest of the national de- 
fense, and to discourage the con- 
centration of such productive fa- 
cilities within limited geographi- 
cal areas which are vulnerable to 
attack by anenemy of the U.S....” 


USDA has already analyzed the 
vulnerability to attack damage of 
about 33 major food industries in the 
U.S., and some of these industries 
present definite vulnerability prob- 
lems, in the opinion of officials. The 
wheat flour industry is cited in this 
connection in concert with cane sugar 
refining, corn refining, dextran, cot- 
ton linters, pulp, meat packing, yeast, 
and cold storage. 

It will be noted that some of these 
industries are concomitant parts of 
the food supply of the nation, hence 
the importance attached to them by 
USDA 

“Detailed data on more than 10,000 
individual facilities have been assem- 
bled. Similar detailed data have also 
been prepared for about 500 facilities 
which support the food industries. 
The locations of those facilities in 70 
critical target areas have been 
plotted on maps as an aid in identify- 
ing some of the major vulnerability 
problems and as an aid in damage 
assessment if an attack should occur. 


Continuity of Management 
Continuity of management and pro- 
duction must be assured, Mr. Morse 


advises. A succession list is needed 
to show those key employees who 
would assume at least temporary 


command in continuing the firm’s op- 
erations. An education and training 
program is important. Alternate head- 
quarters may need to be selected and 
equipped. A personal registration and 
notification plan could help in locat- 
ing employees. A written description 
of company activities and process and 
duplicates of vital records should be 
assembled and stored in a safe place. 

In the case of the processing plants 
themselves, Mr. Morse suggests that 
management should plan for emer- 
gency shut-down; fire fighting equip- 
ment and fire fighting procedures, 
and a warning control system. The 
need for standby power equipment 
and alternate sources of power should 
also be considered, he says. 


Plant Dispersal 

Plant dispersal is seen as being of 
major importance in reducing vulner- 
ability to attack damage. Manage- 
ment, Mr. Morse declares, should de- 
termine what it can do to help itself 
in defraying costs of dispersal. Lo- 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


26 Broadway New York 4, New York 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


26 Broadway New York 4, N. Y. 
Room 1536 











cating in dispersed areas may result 
in lower operating and other costs. 
Federal assistance, incidentally, is 
available to industries in determining 
those areas which are considered dis- 
persed from an attack standpoint. 

The continuation and resumption of 
production in the event of an attack 
may depend upon a system and a 
staff for assessing damage to plant 
facilities, monitoring radioactive fall- 
out, decontamination, salvage and re- 
pair, establishing alternate markets 
and sources of supply and establish- 
ing alternate transportation routes. 
Cooperation between plants and with 
public community services would be 
necessary. 

Mr. Morse warns that it will not 
be possible to wait until communica- 
tions are restored after an attack to 
start solving local food problems and 
giving the necessary guidance. Ac- 
cordingly, it is planned to give stand- 
by plans to USDA field personnel to 
guide them in handling local problems 
in the event of an emergency. The 
department will also provide assis- 
tance to the food industry, where 
necessary and when possible. Indus- 
try, right now, can and should assist 
in the development of many of the 
advance plans showing how this aid 
can best be rendered at time of 
emergency. 


Stocks Important 

Stocks of food in homes, shelters, 
warehouses and stores will be impor- 
tant in meeting immediate needs in 
the event of attack. Supplies of par- 
ticular commodities would be disrupt- 
ed in some areas and there would be 
problems of food supply at points 
where people are confined to shelters 
or homes because of radioactive fall- 
out. Adequate food supply at these 
points will often depend on the pre- 
attack initiative and cooperation of 
individuals and the food industry 
working in accordance with local, 
state and federal guidance. 

USDA does not think that special- 
ized national food stockpiles will be 
necessary. It is thought that food 
supplies in the nation as a whole will 
be adequate following an attack. 
Moreover, there would be substantiai 
surviving productive capacity, pro- 
vided agriculture continues to re- 
ceive essential non-food requisites. 

Mr. Morse concluded his comments 
on the plans now being made for 
food defense by saying: “We are in 
an unusually strong position with 
respect to food and fiber. Our capac- 
ity to produce is unparalleled. There 
are sizeable inventories above cur- 
rent needs. There are near record 
large numbers of livestock and they 
are widely dispersed on farms and 
ranches where they will suffer rela- 
tively little from an attack. In most 
cases cattle and sheep could be held 
on pastures and ranges until needed. 
Our record large grain inventories are 
widely dispersed and most of these 
would not be destroyed or seriously 
damaged by an attack. The largest 
of all reserves is the great reserve ca- 
pacity to produce which is in our soils 
and the crop acres not now used to 
full capacity. With our wide range of 
climate, we can grow crops all year 
and shift more land into crops most 
urgently needed.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR EXPLOSION 
TYRONE, OKLA.—An explosion at 
the Compton grain elevator here blew 
a hole in one of the storage bins and 
caused the loss of 20,000 bu. wheat. 
The origin of the explosion has not 
been determined, but it is believed 








that the blast resulted from a vacu- 
um created while grain was being 
removed from an elevator tube. 
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THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stack Exchange: 
Sept. Sept. 
. 1%, 
—1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Allied Mills, Inc. 402 27 38% 39% 
Allis-Chalmers 28% 22% 27% 28% 
Am. Bakeries Co 44% 342 42% 41M 
Am. Cyanamid 53% 392 52% 51% 
A-D-M Co 37% 29 37 36'/2 
Borden peas 742 60% 74 74% 
Cont. Baking Co 41% 27% 40% 41% 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 47% 33% 452 47% 
Pfd. $7 . 1752 159 1702 172% 
Dow Chemica! 67% 52% 65% 67 
Gen. Baking Co. e 12 9% 11% 1% 
Pid. $8 . 14) 125 1352 
Gen. Foods Corp 71 48 70 +) 
Gen. Mills, Inc 85 60% 8012 79% 
Pid. 5% 117 105% 1052 105'/ 
Merck & Co . Ti%e 36% 68% 69% 
Pfd. $4 $x oin-a-4'k se 1092 1962 199'”2 
Nati. Biscuit Co. : a 41% 49% 48% 
Pfd. $7 . . 168 152 154 
Pfizer, Chas 79%. 49% 78% 79'2 
Pfd scoce Me Te 964 94" 
Pillsbury Co., The 60% 422 57% 56% 
Procter & Gamble 68% 55 65% 66' 
Quaker Oats Co 49\4 374 46% 44% 
Pfd. $6 . 146% 133 134 
St. Regis Paper Co 40% 26% 39% 39% 
Std. Brands, Inc 55% 40% Si% 522 
Sterling Drug 41% 29% 40% 40 
Sunshine Bisc., Inc. . 90 72 86'2 86% 
Un. Bisc. of Am 37 29% 302 30% 
Victor Ch. Works ... 322 23% 31% 30'/% 
Ward Baking Co i4 11% 12 11% 
Pfd. $5.50 , 95 84 89% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Allis-Chalmers, $3.25 Pfd 106 112 
Cont. Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd 103% 105 
Cream of Wheat ...... 35'/2 36 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd 76 78 
Pillsbury Co., The, $4 Pfd 5'f 98 
St. Regis Paper Co., $4.40 Pfd. 94% 95 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd 74% 75 
Un. Biscuit of Am., $4.50 Pfd 96 99 
Victor Ch. Works, $3.50 Pfd 76 8! 


THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 


Sept. Sept 
12, 19 
—!1958— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Bisc. Corp ; 5's 3% 5 5's 
Gr. A&P Tea Co 399' 241 393 394 
Omar, Inc = 17% 7™ 14 14%, 
Wallace & Tiernan 
Inc. ‘ 29 24 25% 28% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York . 33% 34% 
Horn & Hardart Corp 
of New York, $5 Pfd. 97'/ 99 
Wagner Baking Co 3% 3'/ 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd 71 90 


CANADIAN STOCKS 
Sept. Sept 
5 12, 


1958 


—1958— 1958 
High Low lose Close 
Canada Bread 4.25 3.25 .... 4.25 
Pfd. B 55 45 52% 55 
Can. Bakeries 8 5% 8 7% 
Can. Food Prod 3.80 2.50 3.50 3.25 
oe bee ikea 8 7 7 
Pfd. . 48 37 442 45 
Catelli Food, A : 40 29 40 38 
in. pubis pitta es Oba 4! 40 sac. ae 
Cons. Bakeries me TF 9'f 7 7% 7% 
Federal Grain aod ee 26 40 40 
Pfd. -- 30% 25'” 26 
Gen. Bakeries 7.00 4.90 7.00 6.87 
Int. Mig., Pfd we hee : : 
Lake of the Woods, 

Pfd aoe 128 123 125 
Maple Leaf Mig 10% 7/2 10% 10% 
Pfd. jchveceee ae 85 92 *98 
McCabe Grain, A .. 25 16's ae ae 

a ieee ei eee 3 24'2 23 os 2a 
Ogilvie Flour 34 26 33% 33! 
SEE Cee 155 130 ances ee 
Std. Brands ........ *48 *39 *48 
Toronto Elevs 27'2 17 26 26% 
United Grain, A ... 16 542 I15'2 I5'A 
Weston, G.. A ..... 33 21% 30% 30% 
B ; a 21'%2 30% 31 
Pid. 412% oe 87'/2 96 96 


*Less than board loft. 
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Through 
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63.9 Million Lb. Flour Ordered 
For Relief Distribution Abroad 


WASHINGTON — Orders to process Commodity Credit Corp.-owned 
wheat into 63,922,600 lb. flour and CCC-owned corn into 1,287,100 lb. yellow 
degermed cornmeal for donation to U.S. private welfare organizations for 
distribution abroad were telegraphed to mills by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture Sept. 19. The flour total includes 43,426,200 Ib. all-purpose flour, 
15,655,700 Ib. bread flour and 4,840,700 Ib. whole wheat flour. Details of the 
awards are appended. 
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FLOUR 
Processing 
Bag size, charge, 
Company— Milling point Quantity ib 100 Ib 
Abilene Fiour Mills Co .. Abilene, Kansas 500,000 100 $0.095 
500,000 100 05 
500,000+ 100 10/10 25 
500, 000+ 100 10/10 29 
Eckhart Milling Co Chicago 100,000 5 65 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas City or St. Joseph, Mo 10,000,000 100 12 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co. . Omaha 1,000,000 100 08 
Grand island, Neb 1,500,000 100 08 
Colorado Milling & Elevator Co Beardstown, II! 1,500,000 100 06 
100,000 100 08 
| 400,000 100 08 
El Reno, Okla 500,000 10 56 
500,000 10 6! 
Denver 1 ,000,000¢ 10 1.00 
75,0004 10 1.05 
Hays, Kansas 400,000 5 65 
400,000 10 64 
Rodney Milling Co...McPherson, Topeka or Kansas City |, 160,000+ 100 02 
2,000 ,000+ 00 10/10 8 
2,000, 000+ 100 10/10 21 
Russell-Miller Milling Co Alton, Ili 1,000,000 100 05 
1,000,000 100 08 
270, 700+ 100 10/10 20 
Dallas 2,000,000 10 36 
2,000,000 100 04 
760,500 100 06 
919,500 100 10/10 8 
320,000* 100 10/1 is 
Kansas Milling Co Wichita or Moundridge, Kansas 3,584, 984+ 10 42 
1,000 000¢ 10 95 
667,700¢ 10 68 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. New Braunfels, Texas 1,000,000 10 31 
American Fiours, Inc Newton Kansas 86! , 600 10 45 
638,400 10 58 
1,500,000 0 68 
1,500,000; 10 1.04 
Hunter Milling Co Wellington, Kansas 3,300,000 100 09 
Wichita Flour Millis Co Wichita, Kansas 000, 000+ 100 10/10 2! 
Whitewater Flour Mills Co Whitewater, Kansas 300,000 10 58 
Pillsbury Co., The Enid, Okla 700,060 10 605 
800, 000+ 100 10/10 211 
600, 000% 100 10/10 2! 
Louisville, Ky 605,100 10 568 
Morrison Milling Co Denton, Texas 500,000 100 03 
500 000 100 06 
500,000 10 09 
500,000 00 12 
Genera! Mills, inc El Reno, Okla 400, 000+ 0 78 
350, 000+ 0 80 
Wichita Falls, Texas 250,000; 10 77 
Okeene Milling Co Okeene, Okla 600,000 100 06 
Burrus Mills, Inc Dallas or Ft. Worth 2,000,000 100 064 
1,000,000 00 044 
2,000, 000+ 00 10/10 219 
600 000+ 10 98 
Consolidated Fiour Mills Co 
Newton, Kingman or Winfield, Kansas 360,000 10 50 
2,400,000 00 0 
+Bread. Whole wheat 
CORNMEAL 
Patent Cereals Co Geneva, N.Y 669,000 100 20/5 1.12" 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co Wilkes-Barre, Pa 445,900 100 30° 
Murphy Grain & Milling Co Owensboro, Ky 172,200 5 55° 


*Credit 





Chicago Club Hears elaborated on several other charac- 
teristics of bakery whey and _ its 

Talk on Bakery Whey _s: 
~ . + oe ee “Up to 60% whey is used in bread 
CHICAGO—Ed Alesch of Western Koeites._aaet ol t ta obied wales 


Condensing Co. recently addressed 
the Chicago Bakery Production Club 
on the subject of whey, its manufac- 
ture and use in bakery products. Ac- 
companying his presentation with 
slides, Mr. Alesch explained how 
whey for baking is manufactured 
from cheddar cheese, rather than cot- 
tage cheese, to avoid excessive acid- 


Whey is an excellent product for 
coatings and icings, and 2 to 10% 
whey is used in pie crusts. Specially 
treated whey to eliminate all traces 
of butter fat for angel food is 
available. And, finally, whey protein 
has the highest quality nutritionally 
of any milk product,’ concluded Mr 


also 


: Alesch 
ity. i ; : 
“Top quality milk is necessary for The production club expects to 
7 hear a talk on the use of corn and 


cheddar cheese manufacture and bak- 


milo products in the baking industry 


ery whey,” explained Mr. Alesch. I . 
“One hundred pounds of whey are Py T. Otterbacher, Corn Products 
derived from 1,500 lb. whole milk Sales Co., Oct. 4 at the Midland 
from which the butterfat and casein Hotel. 

are removed. Enzymes are used to Se oe 

make the milk curd and, since this 


Max Sugar Dies 


operation is of short duration, no fla- 


vor is developed by bacterial fermen- CHICAGO—Max Sugar, founder of 
tation. The manufacturing is done the Northwestern Flour and Feed 
under extremely clean conditions be- Co., Chicago, died Sept. 16. He was 
cause of the strict sanitary control 79 years old. Mr. Sugar founded 


maintained,” he added. the firm in 1910 and headed it until 


Mr. Alesch described bakery whey his retirement in 1955. He is sur- 
as a “hydrated product” that does _ vived by two sons, Isadore and Sid- 
not cake like anhydrous whey, and ney Sugar, and a daughter, Mrs 


Jean Richman, seven grandchildren 


explained that bakery whey is char- 
and four great-grandchildren. 


acterized by its tenderizing effect. He 
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Export Program Sales 
Of Wheat, Flour 
Reported by USDA 


SHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has reported that 
wheat and wheat flour sales, includ- 
ir International Wheat Agreement 
egistered for export payment 
with the Commodity Credit Corp. by 
exporters during the 
10-16 were as follows 


Sales, 1 


commercial 


week Sx pt 


Wheat under the 

kind program, for the 
‘umulative 

63,235,850 bu 


payment-in- 
week 3,984,- 
since July 1 





Flour under the cash payment 
program, for the week 942,191 cwt 
(2,180,984 bu. wheat equivalent); 
cumulative since July 1, 1958, 5,- 
(12,767,610 bu. wheat 
Cumulative 


equivalent) sales for 


the corresponding period yeal 

ago, beginning July 1, 1957, totaled 

44,581,762 bu. wheat and 5,558,806 

cw I 

By agreement between buyers and 
sellers, usually at the stipulation of 
the nporting countries concerned 


cert tra 


nsactions are 
r recording 


u nteed 


consum- 
against annual 
quantities under IWA 
isactions are concluded out 


side Wheat Agreement 

Cumulative recordings of U.S 
trans ons through Sept 16 
amounted to 21,809,000 bu. against 
the U.S. guaranteed quantity for the 
current crop year of 128,717,000 bu 
Canada has moved 18,778,000 of its 
guaranteed quantity of 100,264,000 
bu. The Australian movement stands 
at 2,758,000 bu. against a guaranteed 
quantity of 29,484,000 bu. The three 
min exporting countries Argen- 
tin France and Sweden—h ‘ 
m<¢ 2,187,000 bu. of guarantes 
36.697.000 bu 

Out of a total guaranteed quantity 
of 295,162,000 bu., 45,532,000 bu. have 


} , j 
pee! ed 


Niagara AACC Unit 


To Tour Laboratories 


BUFFALO—tThe Niagara Frontie 
Section of the American Association 
f Ce Chemists will tour the re- 
Sé itories and horticultural 


research farm of the Birdseye froze 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 


MARDORF, PEACH & C0. Ltd. 


LONDON, E.C 
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ROBERT NEILL, 
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London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 


Established over 50 years 












































for sion of General Foods, In 
at bion, N.Y., Sept. 27, according —_ atin, a - 
decane» Teg Sig howe ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Robert Van Burek, Wallace & Tie1 pote 
na Ine Buffak secretary of the ; ; ; — 
section. The tour will start at 2 p.n : F 
Mr. Van Burek als nnounced that “ —— OSLO, NORWAY 
the annual meeting with the Toront 
sect will be held Oct. 25 
Cable Ad ess IMI I 
SIDNEY S$ SMITH | SI : 
FLOUR, FEED & < ie 2 . MIDT LTD 
52 Mark Lane ri Te ie . . Ve 
a CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
Codes: Rivers A C5 r ald entiey 
and W 
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GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
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A.B.C. 6th Ed 


SINCE 1889 
Amsterdam 
Riverside, Private 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 
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SUBMARINES 


(Continued from page 3) 





pine-U.S. Chamber of Commerce that 
the National Economic Ceuncil of 
the Philippines had approved the 
shipment of more than $5.6 million- 


worth of U.S. flour to Manila in 1959 
under the terms of Public Law 480 
(American officials say that this re- 
quest came from the Philippine 
authorities and has been rejected 
sec ccompanying story.) 

Ne s 4 end the strike 
were conducted by Eric G. Taylor, 

ie! nediator, who has now re- 


e east. He worked for 
both parties 


to seek a 
The main stumbling block 


s the complicated pension scheme, 


i¢ irned 

[he strike was reported to be cost- 
ng the Canadian economy $7 million 
crews and staffs of 
have been laid off; 
seven ships filled with grain are tied 
Vancouver docks, and de- 
from prairie farms 
e halted, a situation which led 
I Brownlee, chairman of the 
rd of United Grain Growers, Inc., 


i day. Elevator 


iffices 
ip at the 
iveries Of grain 


say on behalf of his company: 
This is more than a matter of in- 
enience—it is one of definite and 


reparable farmers and to 
national economy of Canada.” 


loss to 


BREA S THE STAFF fe LiFCce—— 


PL 480 Authorization 
For Peru to Purchase 


Wheat, Flour Amended 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
further amendment of wheat or 
vheat flour purchase authorizations 
13-08 and 13-11 issued to Peru under 
Title I of Public Law 480 

Authorization No. 13-08 is amended 

provide new contracting and de- 
ery periods. The authorization pro- 


vides for the financing of $310,250 
worth, or about 5,000 metric tons 


grade U.S. No. 2 or better, in 
bulk, or wheat flour. Sales contracts 
made between Sept. 23 and Sept. 30 
will be for financing. Ship- 
ment from U.S. ports may be made 
between Sept. 23 and Oct. 31. 


wheat, 


eligible 


None of the wheat or flour under 
\uthorization 13-08 has been pur- 


h 7 
Haseu 


Information about purchasers 
may be obtained from Emilio Foley, 
General Manager, Banco de Fomento 
Agropecuario, Lima, Peru. 
Authorization No. 13-11 has been 


imended to extend the delivery peri- 
d to Oct. 31. All the wheat or flour 
nde this authorization—approxi- 
nately 35,100 metric tons—has heen 


purchased 


Korea Requests Bids 
To Supply Barley 
Under PL 480 


WASHINGTON — The government 
Korea has requested offers to sup- 
ply it with barley amounting to ap- 
proximately 30,500 metric tons as 
ipproved by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture under Public Law 480 
ithorization 24-21 issued March 3. 
Bids will be received by the Office 
f Supply, Seoul, Korea, not later 
than 2 p.m. Seoul time. Details of 
terms and conditions are available 
from the Korean Embassy, 2322 Mas- 
Ave., N.W., Washington, 


} 


sachusetts 
D.C 


gondola, supported by a sharp strut 
knifing the water above the surface. 

Research work on such a vessel is 
being undertaken by the Aerojet- 
General Corp. of California and its 
efforts were stimulated by the suc- 
cess of Nautilus and Skate. The gon- 
dola above the water, the research 
men say, would contain the bridge 
and living quarters. The underwater 
space would hold nothing but cargo 

At high speeds, the engineers claim, 
this type of hull would have a dis- 
tinct advantage over the convention- 
al type. It would nullify the drag 
created by surface waves, while in 
calm water there would be a major 
area of superiority. 

Aerajet’s plans call for the sub- 
marine to be driven by an atomic- 
powered jet engine using water in- 
stead of air. It will submerge only 
when in motion for the same reason 
that an aircraft flies—the motion, 
not the weight, will drive it under. 

Such a craft, as envisaged by the 
Californians, fills only the first ad- 
vantage cited—speed. It would be 
unable to travel under the ice packs 


and it would be plainly visible to 
aircraft attack. 
But another firm—this time in 


England—has come up with an idea 
which could add these two advan- 
tages to that of speed. This super- 
submarine would travel under ice 
and would be completely submersible, 
thereby presenting a much less vul- 
nerable target than a surface con- 
voy of merchantmen guarded by 
cruisers and destroyers. 


Moving Under Ice 

The plan evolved in England calls 
for a cargo-carrying submarine with 
a displacement of 80,000 tons, cap- 
able of traveling at twice the speed 
of a surface vessel and able to move 
under polar ice. 

The sponsors of the project, still 
on the drawing boards, plan to use 
the vessel to carry iron ore from 
Canada to Britain, and this has led 
some Canadian mercantile men to 
envisage the shipment of grain and 
flour out of Churchill by the same 
means all the year round. The port 
of Churchill on Hudson Bay is closed 
for most of the year because of ice 

the use of submarines would kill 
that disadvantage. 

Originator of the idea is Britain’s 
Frederick G. Mitchell of Mitchell 
Engineering, Ltd. He says that his 
firm has a contract with Saunders- 


Roe of England to investigate the 
project. 
Mr. Mitchell says that nuclear 


submarine freighters could transport 
iron ore from Hudson Bay to the 
deep water port of Milford Haven in 
Wales despite winter freezing. If the 
research is successful, plans call for 
construction to start in 1960. 


Why Not Wheat, Flour? 

So, asks Willis A. Richford, execu- 
tive director of the Hudson Bay 
Route Assn., energetic promoter of 
business for Churchill, why _ not 
wheat? And flour? Churchill, he 
points out, has deep water access 
through Hudson Straits and Hudson 
Bay and has unlimited space in the 
harbor for the construction of a 
special berth to be kept open for 
loading and unloading by the “bubble 
and heat” method. 

In the past few years, Churchill’s 
business as a shipper of wheat—and 
some flour—has grown. European 


importers make a major saving by 
using this port when compared with 


Montreal and the West Coast. Esti- 
mates of freight reduction range as 
high as 17¢ bu. The ability to use 
Churchill the year rcund would hit 
hard at other Canadian ports—and 
provide some strong competition for 
U.S. wheat and flour moving into 
export markets. Some traders see in 
the development—even though it is 
perhaps years away—as important a 
shot-in-the-arm as the St. Lawrence 
Seaway is likely to be. 


How could Montreal answer this 
potential competition? Some _ship- 
ping men claim that by the use of 


another six icebreakers a year, plus 
the construction of “bubble and 
heat” docks, Montreal, too, could be 
kept open the year round. It is feasi- 
ble to do this right now, they say. 

Whether the Canadian authorities 
would favor such a move is doubtful. 
Much of the economy of the Mari- 
time ports is based on the fact that 
Montreal and other river ports are 
c osed during the winter, thus giving 
them a share of the trade. The year- 
round use of up-river facilities would 
be damaging to that economy. How- 
ever, if the Churchill threat grows, 
Montreal may be forced to retaliate, 
for the ability to expand on Hudson 
Bay is unlimited 


Wartime Implications 

But what of wartime implications 
in the development of super-sub- 
marine cargo carriers? To appreciate 
these implications it is necessary to 
delve back into the history of World 
War II. In the early 1940's Britain 
was brought almost to her knees 
because of the decimation of con- 
voys carrying vital food supplies 
including wheat and flour 
the Atlantic. 

The Canadian millers scraped the 
bottom of the barrel to meet the 
demands for flour. The British mill- 
ers now claim they did not need this 
help, that they could have managed 
to meet the flour demand provided 
they got the wheat. Government of- 


across 


ficials, however, have denied the 
truth of this assertion and it is clear 
that Britain relied greatly on the 


flow of Canadian imported flour. 

Today this much is certain: Most 
of Britain’s flour productive capacity 
is concentrated in the port areas and 
in the event of enemy attack, much 
of that capacity is likely to be 
blown-up. The feeding of Britain—an 
island air base for the defense of 
Europe would depend upon the 
swift, free-flow of vital supplies not 
only from Canada but from the U.S. 
as well. If Western Europe is suc- 
cessfully defended from _ invasion, 
then more food will be needed for 
this area. 

Atomic-powered super -submarines 
could be the answer to the supply 
problem for the diversification of 


the fcod processing industries—not 
the least important of which is the 
flour industry is such in North 
America that enemy attack is un- 
likely to decimate them. 

Yet the men who envisage this 


nuclear transportation revolution are 
not solely concerned with the values 
to be gleaned in the event of war. 
They are looking further ahead to 
the implications arising from the 
speed-up in commercial deliveries, a 


not unnatural result of the peace- 
time use of atomic energy. 
Comments one international trad- 


er: “The transportation of heavy 
materials has remained at the same 
plodding speed for the past 50 years 

only men have moved faster than 
ever before. Now it is the turn of 
materials to partake in a speed-up.” 
And for the overseas trade super- 
submarines are seen as the logical 
answer. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
I5¢ per word; min n charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) 





Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum, Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 
CEREAL CHEMIST oe MIDW ESTERN 








S1 West Park Drive Kans Cit Mo 





MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY—AMYLOGRAPH, GOOD 

















‘ i ig Quote price Ad 
ss Ad N 41 Phe , ! t 
Miller, Minneapolis Minr 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment 
J E Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
City, Mo 





HELP WANTED 
v 








PLANT MANAGER 


Experienced manager with engineer- 
ing background wanted for dry milling 
operation in Great Lakes area. Mature 
management ability required. Success- 
ful experience in dealing with labor 
necessary. Competitive base salary plus 
liberal bonus plus liberal pension. 


Please provide specific information 
regarding educati an 9 t 
experience in first letter. Our employees 
know of this opening. 





Address Ad No. 4101, The Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 











Buffalo Exchange 
Seeks Withdrawal 
Of New Rail Charge 


BUFFALO—tThe Buffalo Corn Ex- 
change has appealed to eastern rail- 
roads to withdraw a new charge of 
$10 car directed against grain and 
feed dealers for handling cars subject 
to surrender of order-notify bills of 
lading. 

Frank Catanzarite, executive secre- 
tary, termed the charge, which is 
hiked to $20 after the first 24 hours, 
unjust and unreasonable, particularly 
where smaller dealers are concerned 

“Prior to this week,” Mr. Catan- 
zarite said, “there was no charge 
when the bill of lading was surrender- 
ed within 24 hours. Under the new 
tariff now in effect, the $10 charge 
is assessed if the instructions to move 
the car are not given before arrival of 
car, even if subsequent disposition is 
given prior to the expiration of 24 
hours. 

“In many instances, cars will ar- 
rive at destination before the papers 
can be cleared through the bank. This 
is especially true on short hauls. The 
added charge results in penalizing 
shippers for nonperformance when 
performance is abso'utely impossi- 
ble.” 
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Service Headquarters 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- 
western Miller Service Program. 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 

, there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
appropriate, the headquarters location of a 
milling group is given. Capacity of each U.S. 
mill is stated in sacks of 100 lb., of each 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 lb., on the 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 











Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 
appended to the list of wheat flour mills. 


In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 








THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 





Exclusive Lists 


Proof of a job well done . . . 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.”"—A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’—A Southwest milling 
firm offcial.* 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it.’"—A milling company executive.* 


*Original letters available on request. 


vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, the weekly 
news magazine serving the milling in- 
dustry and the grain trade 

® The library, for reference and research 
Bulletins, exclusive service-to-adver- 
tisers 


®@ Special Services, to meet advertisers’ 
needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 


Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details 


Published Every Week for the 
Flour Industry and Grain Trade 








Miller 














250! Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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INDEX OF ADVERTISERS 


The index of advertisers is provided as a service to readers and advertisers. The publisher does not assume any liability for errors or omissions. 
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CHECKERBOARD -The Mark of Top Quality —Top Service 


MILLING WHEAT 


SELECTED HARD WINTERS 
FROM CHOICE TERRITORIES 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. ee KANSAS CITY, MO. e¢ PHONE HA 1-1114 
ST. LOUIS € CHICAGO e MINNEAPOLIS 


WABASH ELEVATOR 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 
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BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY, 
MILLING FLOUR EXCLUSIVELY 
FOR BAKERS, USES 


40 


VV&1l Flour |reatme 


Concentrating solely upon the milling of bakers’ flour, Bay State gets 
quality control from Wallace & Tiernan’s flour treatment products and 
services. 


For uniform bakeshop performance, for the production of flours to form 
drier, mature, more mellow, machinable doughs, it uses the Dyox® Process 
—the unique process which generates chlorine dioxide gas in situ, and 
applies the gas through easily set, accurate controls. 


Optimum color removal and the best color dress is obtained with 
Novadelox®, the pioneer powder bleach. 


Bay State knows the benefits both it and its customers receive from 
doing business with W&T, an integrated company of single line responsibility. 





Bay State Milling is only one of the many milling companies using i sharp—without waste ' s 
W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of these, investigate the metered precisely ; : 
advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete flour service. ie 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 


25S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9. NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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‘““Behind the loaf is the flour 
Behind the flour is the mill 


And behind the mill is the wind and the shower 


$5 
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And the sun, and the Father’s will 
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Good eating will always begin with Bread 





